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THE THEORY OF LIFE, &e.* 


It has been well observed by a philosoph- 
ic Poet that ‘‘the proper study of mankind 
is man;” not of the customs and history of 
the race only, but of the nature, physical 
and moral of the individual man. The lat- 
ter subject of human study and knowledge 
concerns the nature of man, as he is gene- 
rally asserted to be 2 compound creature, 
composed of matter and mind or spirit, as a 
creature supposed to be constituted by an 
addition to his physical organization, of ra- 
tional and immortal spirit. The laws of -his 
physical organization, form the necessary 
study of the anatomist and physiologist. 
The other forms the study of the mental phi- 
losopher, and is an useful and appropriate 
subject of study for every reflecting man. 
In order rightfully to direct and adequately 
to stimulate us to the improvement of the 
mind, we should endeavor to have just and 
elevated views of its dignity, its worth, and 
its destiny. 

One school of Philosophers— should we 
not say Philosophists—men of unquestion- 
able learning in the laws of the physical or- 
ganization of man, have from early ages 
maintained, and are continually reviving, a 
tenet which affirms, that the spirit or think- 
ing principle of man, is the result of mate- 
rial organization, is absolutely dependent on 
it, and ceases on its destruction. 

Another school, including 2 majority of 
by no means the least learned physiologists 
as well as moral philosophers, meintains, that 
the mind of man is the result of a spiritual 
principle, endowed with powers of percep- 
tion and thought, added by its Creator, to 
man’s material structure, which survives its 
dissolution. They maintain, that life in gen- 


*Lectures on Anatomy, &c. By Joln Abernethy, F. 
R.S. London. 1820. pp. 254. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural His- 
tory of Man. By William Lawrence, F. R.S. 1242. 


Vestiges of Creation. New Edition. 1853. 


Vor. XXI—50 


eral is some principle of activity added by 
the will of Omnipotence to organized struc- 
ture, and that, in man, who is endowed with 
an intelligent faculty in addition to this vital 
principle possessed by other animals, there 
is superadded to life and structure an imma- 
terial soul. ‘‘ We perceive,”’ says the lear- 
ned Abernethy, ‘‘an exact correspondence 
between those opinions which result from 
physiological researches, and those which so 
naturally arise from the suggestions of rea- 
son that some have considered them as intu- 
itive. For most reflecting persons in all 
ages have believed, and indeed it seems nat- 
ural to believe, what modern physiology 
also appears to teach, that in the human body 
there exists an assemblage of organs, formed 
of common inert matter, such as we see 
after death, a principle of life and action, and 
a sentient and rational faculty, all intimate- 
ly connected, yet each apparently distinct 
from the other.”"* We would here remark 
a striking coincidence between what this 
great man asserts as the true teachings of 
modern physiology, and the account of the 
origin and nature of man, as given by the 
inspired penman! ‘‘God made man of the 
dust of the earth;’’ here is inert matter 
joined to material structure. ‘‘ And breathed 
in his nostrils the breath of life;’’ here is 
the principle of life, added to the structure. 
«And man became a living soul;” here is 
the third principle or component part of the 
creature man; the master-piece of creative 
wisdom in our sphere, exactly coincident 
with the three principles of Physiology, viz— 
inert matter, organized living structure, and 
the immaterial sentient spirit. 

‘So intimate, continues Dr. Abernethy, 1s 
the connection between these, as to impose 
on us the opinion of their identity. The body 
springs and bounds as though its inert fabric 
were alive, yet we have good reasons for believ- 
ing that life is distinct from organization. The 


*“ An inquiry into the probability and rationality «: 
Hunter’s Theory of Life. By John Abernethy, F. h.> 
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mind and the actions of life affect each other. 
Failure or disturbance of the actions of life 
prevent or disturb our feelings, and enfee- 
ble, perplex, or distract our intellectual ope- 
rations. The mind equally affects the ac- 
tions of life, and thus influences the whole 
body. Terror seems to palsy all its parts, 
whilst conttary emotions cause the limbs to 
struggle, and become contracted from ener- 
gy. Now though these facts may counte- 
nance the idea of the identity of mind and 
life, yet we have good reasons for believing 
that they are perfectly distinct, whilst, 
therefore, on the one hand, I feel inter- 
ested in oppugning those philosophical opin- 
ions which tend to confound life with organ- 
ization; I would, on the other, equally op- 
pose those which confound perception and 
intelligence with mere vitality.” Inquiry— 
p- Ti—79. ‘‘Thus my mind rests at peace 
on the subject of life; and I am visionary 
enough to believe, that if these opinions 
should beeome so established as to be gene- 
rally admitted by philosophers, that if they 
once saw reason to believe that life was 
something of an invisible and active nature 
superadded to organization, they would then 
see equal reason to believe that mind might 
be superadded to life, as life is to structure. 
They would then indeed still farther perceive 
how mind and matter might reciprocally 
operate on each other by means of an inter- 
vening substance. Thus even wouid physi- 
ological researches enforce the belief which 
I may say is natural to man; that, in addi- 
tion to his bodily frame, he possesses a sen- 
sitive, intelligent, and independent mind; 
an opinion which tends in an eminent degree 
fo produce virtuous, honorable, and useful 
actions.” [ Inquiry, p. 94—95. | 

In these opinions, the learned and virtu- 
ous Abernethy was opposed by Dr. Lawrence, 
a learned Physiologist. Dr. Lawrence bold- 
ly announced as his creed, ‘‘ that matter 
thinks ;” ‘that medullary substance is ca- 
pable of sensation and thought ;” ‘ that the 


cerebral functions which are more numerous: 
and diversified in the higher orders of the 
mammalia, receive their last development in| 


man; where they produce all the phenome- 
na of intellect, all those wonderful processes 


of thought, known under the names of mem- | 
ory, reflection. association. judgment, rea-| History of Man. By William Lawrence, F. R. S. p. 114. 





soning, imagination, which so far transcend 
any analogous appearance in animals, that 
we almost feel a repugnance to refer them 
to the same principle.”* What principle, 
let us ask Dr. Lawrence? The answer 
shall be in his own words, ‘‘the cerebral 
functions. Thus he teaches in terms, too 
plain to be misunderstood, the portentous 
doctrine, that the principle of life, whether 
sentient or intelligent, is in all organized be- 
ings the same; that, whether we look to 
man, the highest of the animal creation, with 
all his faculties of invention, memory, ima- 
gination, or to an oyster or a cabbage, the 
vital properties are all derived from their or- 
ganic structure, and that the difference of this 
structure constitutes the only difference in 
their faculties and powers. ‘‘ Where,” says 
this materialist, ‘‘shall we find proofs of mind 
independent of bodily structure, of that mind, 
which like the corporeal frame, is infantile 
in the child, manly in the adult, sick and 
debilitated in disease, enfeebled in the de- 
cline of life, doting in decrepitude, and an- 
nihilated by death? Where is the mind of 
a child just born? Do we not see it built up 
before our eyes by the action of the five 
senses, and of gradually developed internal 
faculties?’ It is here assumed, that the 
mind is built up by the action of the exter- 
nal senses, by which it is meant, that no 
mind exists at first, but is formed by the sen- 
ses. Whether is it more probable, or hard- 
er to believe this, or that an immaterial mind 
is an original part of the human being; and 
not that it is built up dy, but that it derives 
its ideas through, the external senses, let 
any one decide. But what proof is afforded 
of the non-existence of an immaterial soul 
distinct from the material body, from the 
fact of the mental and corporeal faculties be- 
ginning to act together, of their growing to- 
gether to maturity, of their being often 
strengthened and enfeebled together, and 
generally decaying together in the decline of 





life ? 


That the closest union subsists between 
the soul and body, and that the soul, during 
‘this union, carries on its functions and ope- 
‘rates through the instrumentality of the bod- 
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ily structure, is a fact too clear to be doubt- 
ed; however ignorant we are, and must 
ever be, of the precise nature of this union, 
and of the mode by which the one acts by 
the assistance of the other. Nowif we were 
only acquainted with instances in which body 
acts upon mind, there would still, as far as 
this view is concerned, be no reason for con- 
cluding that the mental faculties are derived 
from the bodily organs, but only that their 
exercise depends on those organs. But how 
stands the fact? It is matter of every day’s 
experience, that intense reflection, excessive 
grief or joy, the excitement of vehement an- 
ger and other passions, affect the bodily 
frame in various manners and degrees, pro- 
mote or impede the circulation of the blood, 
assist or obstruct the digestive organs, pro- 
voke the action of particular glands, produce 
relaxation or tension in the nerves, and ma- 
terially change the general state of the 
health. A sudden affection of the mind of- 
ten produces a temporary suspension of all 
the active powers of the body, and has even 
been known to deprive it altogether of life. 
The following statement well illustrates the 
powerful effect of the mind upon the bodily 
organs. ‘‘ A letter is brought to a man, con- 
taining some afflicting intelligence. He casts 
his eyes upon its contents, and drops down 
without sense or motion. What is the cause 
of this sudden affection? It may be said 
that the vessels have collapsed, that the 
brain is consequently disordered, and that 
the loss of sense is the natural consequence. 
But let us take one step backward, and en- 
quire, what is the cause of the disorder it- 
self, the effects of which are thus visible. 
It is produced by a sheet of white paper dis- 
tinguished by a few black marks. But no 
one would be absurd enough to suppose, that 
it was the effect of the paper alone, or of 
the characters inscribed upon it, unless those 
characters conveyed some meaning to the 
understanding. It is thought then which so 
suddenly agitates and disturbs the brain, and 
makes its vessels to collapse. From this 
cireumstance alone we discover the amazing 
influence of thought upon the external or- 
gans; of that thought which we can neither 
hear, nor see, nor touch, which yet produces 
an affection of the brain fully equal to a 
low, a pressure, or any otherb sensible inju- 





SS Naa wee ea ee 
ry.’ Now this very action of thought upon 
the brain, clearly shows that the drain does 
not produce it; while the mutual influence 
which they possess over each other, as clear- 
ly shows that there is a strong connection 
between them. But it is carefully to be re- 
membered, that connection is not identity. 

But, says the materialist, the faculties of 
the mind decay with the organic structure ; 
they are enfeebled together in old age, and 
perish together in death. But how does he 
know the truth of the last affirmation? In- 
stances are familiar to every one, in which 
the exercise of some or all of the mental 
functions are suspended even in this life, 
but not destroyed. Thus in a swoon or 
sleep, more especially in catalepsy, a total 
suspension of some or all the faculties takes 
place for a time, yet the exercise of them is 
as active as ever. Thus too of atony or 
paralysis of some particular organ, as of 
vision or hearing, the use of such faculty of 
the mind is suspended,—let the organ be 
restored to its natural state ot health, and 
the exercise of it immediately returns. But 
we deny, that the faculties of the mind and 
body decay always together. Generally, no 
doubt, a decaying body brings on, not a de- 
caying mind, but an enfeebled exercise of 
the mind, enfeebled because of the state of 
the instrument of its action. Exceptions. 
however, continually occur to this law, of so 
strong a character, as wholly to defeat the 
inference the materialist would draw from it. 
In many instances, the mind decays before 
the body: the latter is strong and vigorous, 
while the former loses more or less of the 
exercise of its faculties. In many other ca- 
ses, the mind remains clear and vigorous, in 
the most decayed and failing state of the 
body, and on the very verge of its dissolu- 
tion. The lines of an old Poet are founded 
on actual observation and experience : 


“Ibe soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks ‘hat time has wade.” 


Many Physiologists of the school of mate- 
rialism, have endeavored to show, that the 
brain in man is larger in proportion to the 
bulk of the body, than in any of the brute 
creation ; and that the mental powers of ani- 
mals—among which they class man—as far 
as we can see, are proportional to their or- 
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ganization. Neither of these assertions are 
true. The following are some of the pro- 
portions between the weight of the brain and 
of the whole body, as given by Haller and 
Cuvier, physiologists of the very highest au- 
thority. In a child six years old, the brain 
is 1-22d part of the whole body, its actual 
weight being estimated by Haller, to be 2 
Ibs. 283 drams. In an adult, the brain is, 
1-35th of the body. In the orang-outang, the 
same proportion as the human ; in the Sapa- 
jon, or American monkey with prensile tail, 
1-22d and 1-25th; in the great baboon, 
1-104th ; the mole, 1-36th; the fox, 1-205th; 
the field mouse, 1-31st; the beaver, 1-290th: 
the elephant, 1-500th ; the ox, 1-750th; the 
horse, 1-700th; the ass, 1-254th; the goose, 
1-360th; the cock, 1-25th; the duck, 1-257th, 
the sparrow, 1-25th; the canary bird, 1-14th; 
the tortoise, 1-2240th. The most transient 
glance at these proportions, shows that noth- 
ing whatever can be made out from them. 


————- ~ -— + —-e- a -___ 


Of thirty-seven dissections made at Bethle- 
hem Hospital, in London, the structure of the 
| brain, was in eleven cases, firmer than usu- 
al; in six, it was softer, and in the remain- 
ing twenty, its consistence was natural.* 
But the most satisfactory, because unan- 
iswerable argument against the doctrine of 
the materialist that mind and matter are the 
|same, is derived from an admitted physiolo- 
igical fact, which physiologists tells us is 
jtrue; that is, that our whole bodily frame is 
changed every seven years, or, according to 
others, every fourteen years; yet we are 
conscious that we are still the same persons, 
accountable to the end of our lives, for deeds 
committed so long ago, that if the brain was 
the being that thought and determined our 
actions, we should be irresponsible for the 
past, because innocent for the present. Where 
would there be, where could there be any 
,thing like personal identity and continuous 
‘consciousness? But there are many medi- 





Some of the animals, whose sagacity and/cal facts, which mainly tend to prove, that 
powers of instinct are well known to be of a| the brain is only the instrument, and not the 
very superior kind, as the elephant, the|thinking and reasoning principle or being. 
horse, the beaver, rank among the lowest in| A great variety of cases of this kind are on 
the scale; while others of an inferior class | record, in which it has been found, that every 

















in point of sagacity, as the canary bird, the 
mouse, &c., rise very high. Man, accord- 


ing to this measure, is about equal in rea- 


soning powers to the orang-outang and the 
snole, but far inferior to the cock, the field 
mouse, the American monkey, with prensile 
tail, and many others; to crown the whole, 
the child of six years old has higher intel- 
lectual powers than the adult man! We 
would here add the opinion of Sir Richard 
Phillips, founded on an extensive anatomical 
examination of the brain, that the brain in 
the human species attains its full develope- 
ment, size and vigor, at seven years of age. 
And yet, the mind is then feeble ; is so far 
from having attained its complete vigor, at 
that age, that it is continually enlarging its 
powers for many years after. 

Again: the independence of mind and the 
brain of each other, is strongly seen in cases 
of insanity. Even Dr. Lawrence, the great- 
est materialist of modern times, in describ- 
ang the state of the brain in cases of insanity, 
udmits, ‘‘ that sometimes the mental phenom- 
ena are disturbed, without any visible devia- 
gion from the healthy structure of the brain,”’ 


part of the structure of the brain, has been 
deeply injured, if not destroyed, without im- 
peding or obstructing any part of the pro- 
‘cess of thought. Haller mentions a case, in 
which a half a pound of pus was found in 
the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties 
were unimpaired until death. Sir John 
Pringle found an abscess in the right hemis- 
phere of the brain, as Jarge as an egg, in a 
patient who had never been delirious, nor 
altogether insensible. A woman, under Di- 
emerbroech’s immediate inspection, whose 
skull was fractured by the fall of a large 
stone, lost a quantity of brain, equal in size 
to a man’s fist, yet she lived thirty-six days 
after the accident, without alienation of mind 
though paralytic on the side opposite the 
fracture. Peroynée tells us of a boy six 
years old, who received a pistol shot in the 
head ; a suppuration followed, during which 
he lost a great quantity of the brain at every 
dressing ; at the end of eighteen days he 
died, having retained his faculties to the 
last. When the head was opened, the por- 
tion of brain remaining in the skul] did not 








* See Haslern on Madness. 
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exceed in size a small egg. Nor is it : only and mind, the moral or metaphysical argu- 
after the destruction of the superior or late-| ments are still stronger. 

ral parts of the brain, that the powers of} It has often occurred to us, that the sin- 
thought have been known to exist; they| gular capacity of mind to recall the past and 
have survived the injury, and even the des-| anticipate the future—movements so utterly 
truction of the cerebellum, and of the basis) unlike or inalogous to any known mere or- 
of the brain. Haller mentions several in-| ganic action—peculiarly evinces the inde- 
stances of scirrhus affecting the cerebellum, pendence of mind on the material organ. 
and producing death without previously inju-| Matter is moulded only by a force from with- 
ring the faculties. Morgani gives a particu- out, that is in actual and present contact. 
lar account of a fatal scirrhus of the cere-| But by this faculty the mind can go back, be- 
bellum, slow in its progress, not affecting the | yous any present moving force, or move for- 
patient’s sense till the last, and then only at| ward to scenes, in which it never actually 
intervals.” Dr.,Brunner records the case of | existed, or from which its organic structure 
a blacksmith, sixty-four years of age, a hard! never conceived an impression. In this ca- 
drinker and an industrious workman, who! | pacity how striking is that unerring wisdom 
expired in a fit of apoplexy, having passed | ‘and associated goodness, which have made 
the morning in apparent good health. On/it, at once, the sting of guilt and the source 
dissection, the whole brain, even the base of| of incalculable enjoyments of virtue. How 
it, was found to be in a most diseased state, | much does old age, now decrepid and feeble 
yet his faculties had never been impaired, and in the bodily organs, still visibly enjoy in the 
he had been remarkably acute in his judg-|recollections of the past. How invaluable 
ment.* A case came under the observation|to the good are these treasures, as unim- 
of the father of the writer, in which a young) paired now, as when first acquired. 

man received a pistol ball under the eye, | 








which passed thr ough the head, and shat-| “Hail Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 

From age to age unnumbered treasures shine! 
tered and completely separated the “ medul- Thought and her shadowy brood thy cal! obey! 
la oblongata’’ from the base of the brain.’ And place and time are subject to thy sway! 
An entire bodily paralysis ensued ‘amped. | I'he pleasures most we feel when most alone ; 

whe , The only pleasures we can call our own. 

ately. The sufferer became? insensible to Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die, 
any bodily impression, yet his mind was | If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 


clear and intelligent until death—a space of; 1 but a beam of sober reason play, 


: : Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost work melts away ! 
ten or fifteen hours. Bonnet, in a patient But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power 


e . | . : 
who died after an illness of twelve years, | Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 
without suffering any alienation of mind, These when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 


. Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
found the whole substance of the brain wa- And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 


tery and so soft as hardly to bear the knife. | Where virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest!’ 
The pineal gland, which some materialists. ; vit 
had made the thinking part of the brain, has’ N or are the enjoyments of Hope, antici- 
so often been found suppurated or petrified, pating the future, when clouds and darkness 
or destroyed without any previous affection’ overshadow the present, less in value to the 
of the mental faculties, that it has been cause of virtue and happiness. 


given up by general consent as unnecessary, | “ Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet gardens grow 
to thought. The celebrated Dr. Ferriar ad-| Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe : 
dressed a learned paper to Dr. Cooper, of Won by their sweets, in nature’s languid hour 


our country, containing a great number of! The way-wors pilgrim seeks thy summer bower: 

es ‘ | There as the wild bee murmurs on the wing, 
cases of the injury and destruction of every | What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 
part of the brain, without any disturbance of With thee, sweet Hope! resides the heavenly light 
the: infad. | ‘That pours remotest rapture on the sight; 


| Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 
Strong, however, as are these facts to dis- That calls each slumbering passion into play. 


: . ‘ —— Waked by thy touch, I see the sister band 
prove the identity of material organization On tiptoe watching, start at thy command : 


: And fly where’er thy mandate bids them stecr, 
” Edin. Review, No—, 1819. To pleasure’s path, or Glory’s bright career!” 
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The arguments for the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul or spirit of man, 
drawn from his capacity for continual im- 
provement, and from the moral disturbances 
in this world, are not in the least or remot- 
est degree dependent for their support, and 
still less for their refutation, on any branch 
of physical science. These are too familiar to 
every reflecting mind to need any renewed 
statement. They have struck the mind of 
man in every age, and in every condition 
of his mental cultivation. One of the tragic 
poets of Greece evidently understood the 
force of them, when he speaks of the soul 
of man, as a “ rvyxn dedarxadoo," a learning na- 
ture—an improving spirit. Addison forcibly 
and delightfully states the argument from 
the capacity of mind for continual progress 
in virtue and knowledge, in the third num- 
ber of the Spectator. ‘‘ How,” says he 
‘can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the soul, which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing almost as soon as it is created? Are 
such abilities made for no purpose? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of; and, were he 
to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing as he is at present. But a man 
can never take in his full measure of knowl- 
edge, has not time to subdue his passions, 
establish his soul in virtue and come up to 
the perfection of his nature, before he is 
hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for 
so mean a purpose? Can He delight in the 


production of such abortive intelligences, 


such short lived reasonable beings? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exert- 
ed, capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
How can we find that wisdom which shines 
through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only 
a nursery for the next, and believing that 
the several generations of rational creatures 
which rise up and disappear in such quick 
succession, are only to receive their first ru- 
diments of existence here, and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more friendly clime, 
where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity.” 








The philosophic poet Akenside has touch- 
ed the same subject in his nervous and state- 
ly verse: 


“Say, why was man so eminently raised 

Amid the vast creation; why ordained 
Through life and death to dart his piercing eye 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ? 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers 

As on a boundless theatre to run 

The great careen of justice; to exalt 

His generous aim to all diviner deeds : 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast : 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th’ applauding smile of Heaven!” 


How inconsistent are such views with the 
doctrines of Materialism? How do these 
doctrines degrade the nature and repress the 
aspirations of the generous mind? 

But Materialism does not stop her course 
of assumed research with Physiology. It 
has endeavored to bring facts and principles 
from Natural History. A recent and reck- 
less attempt has been made by one of its ad- 
vocates to enlist the facts of the natural 
history of the world and of man, in the 
cheerless cause of Materialism. The at- 
tempt we refer to is a work styled “ Vesti- 
ges of Creation,” in which it is seriously 
maintained that matter is endued with an in- 
herent principle of development which in pro- 
gress of time, from its most inert and crude 
atomic state has, at length, developed itsebf in- 
to the intellect of man. In this progress of 
development, the brain of a fish has become 
that of a man, with all its wondrous facul- 
ties; that is, that the brain of some minnow 
has been developing itself for successive 
ages, until at last, it developed itself into 
the brain or intellect (for they are the seme 
in this theory) of Daniel Webster!! But 
this absurdity is not enough. It is stated as 
a fact (in the Vestiges of Creation) that 
chemists have by means of electricity, 
brought to act on certain animals substances 
produced a Living, animated being—a real 
living animal, which, no doubt, will begin 
the course of developement, till it becomes 
a second Newton or Milton. In other words, 
that man, himself matter, has the power to 
CREATE LIFE!! Thus, by a deceptive state- 
ment of a pretended fact, the author of the 
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work alluded to,* has impiously attempted 
to snatch creative energy from the hand of 
the Infinite One, and to place it in the hand 
of the creature man. 

This attempt is worthy of the spirit and 
purpose of those who, in infidel France, 
placed the bust of Marat on the altar of God. 
This work which has been eagerly read by 
multitudes and has passed into two or three 
editions, has been instrumental in misleading 
the minds of many, especially the young 
and unsuspecting. It has, however, been 
thoroughly exposed by the late Prof. D-—., 
now alas! lost to the cause of science. Its 
principal assumption has been shown to be 
false by the learned Anstead, of England, in 
his work, Remains of the Ancient World. 

But Materialism has ascended from earth 
to the skies, in order to exalt matter; in 
other words, to make matter by its own in- 
herent laws, irrespective of the will and cre- 
ative power of a great First Intelligent'Cause, 
create those glorious spheres, which ‘‘ wheel 
unshaken through the void immense.” La 
Place accounts for their formation and mo- 
tions on the mere laws of matter. Atoms 
of matter floating in space, became by natu- 
ral causes condensed ; then become the sub- 
jects of attraction and repulsion ; (two oppo- 
site forces with mind or intelligence or de- 
sign) begin to revolve, and thus we have the 
wonderful systems of ‘“ Planets, Stars, and 
adamantine spheres.”” But this great Phi- 
losopher is altogether too philosophic to en- 
quire or explain, whence his matter came— 
whence it received its laws, by which it ac- 
complishes such wonders. Indeed, he ex- 
pressly says, ‘‘that the supposition of a 
great and infinitely wise First Cause, is un- 
necessary.’ How true is the remark of! 
Young, in his pathetic account of the skep- 
tic Altamont, ‘‘a man though possessed of 
the talents of an angel, may yet be a fool.” 
The nebulous theory of La Place, has been 
completely overthrown by the vigorous mind 
of Whewell, in his astronomical tract in the 
Bridgewater Treatises—another instance of 
infallible triumph of mind over matter, when 
the one is exalted into rivalry with the other. | 

It would have been well for the world, if 
the advocates of Materialism, had ended 


their lucubrations in the regions of Science. 
But they have not seen fit to do so, for they 
have pushed their theories into the limits of 
morals and religion. 
ern Philosophical Necessitarians of England, 
deny the existence of any principle in man, 
than what results from his corporeal organi- 
zation. They deny the existence of the 
spirit in the human nature. 
followed, that as man was but organized 
matter, he must be subject to a principle of 
necessary motion, like the matter of which 
he was solely composed ; and hence legiti- 
mately followed. that man was the creature 
of external circumstances, and was necessa- 
rily determined by them in his actions. 
Now, if a man be necessifated to act as he 
does, it requires no acuteness to perceive, 
that he is no longer a responsible being and 
cannot justly be held accountable for his 
conduct. 


The school of the mod- 


It immediately 


The sole excitements to virtuous 
actions, according to Belsham, the former 
leader of this school, spring ‘‘from the cir- 
cumstances in which men are placed, and to 
the impressions to which they are exposed.”’ 
That is, as he teaches, all being equally the 
result of a necessary operation of physical 
impressions, the religious tendency, as well 
as its opposite, naturally arising out of a cer- 
tain ‘‘state of the brain.”’ These are his 
very words. ‘Again,’ says Belsham, “ the 
only difference between the: most virtuous 
and the most vicious person is, that the for- 
mer was placed in circumstances and was 
exposed to impressions, which generated vir- 
tuous habits and affections ; and the latter in 
circumstances, by which vicious principles 
and dispositions were produced ;’”’ the one 
so circumstanced that he must unavoidably 
calculate right; the other so circumstanced 
that he must unavoidably calculate wrong ! 
Who but sees, that if such opinions and be- 
lief could be made general and popular, so- 
ciety itself would be sapped at its founda- 
tions. 

The efiects of Material Philosophy, have 
always been the same, on individual and na- 
tional character. Ancient and modern times 
bear testimony coincident and alike on this 
subject. Polybius, the most accurate and 
philosophical observer of the ancient histo- 








* The author of the Vestiges is suppoxed to be Robert 
Chambers, assistant editor of the Edinburgh Journal. 





rians, observes, that the prevalence of the 
Material Philosophy of Epicurus, in Greece 
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and Rome. changed the character of the 
people of those countries. It made the pol- 
ished Greeks universally selfish and perfidi- 
ous, and the stern Romans universally fero- 
cious. Itwas not until the principles of Ep- 
icurus prevailed, that the term ‘ Greco 
Jides’”’ became a bye word for fraud and de- 
ception; and that the awful massacres and 
slaughter of the Sullan and Marian factions, 
were known in Rome. Every one knows, 
that the Encyclopedists and other writers of 
France, who prepared its people to laugh to 
scorn all religions and moralties and beliefs, 
unceasingly spread the ideas, that man was 
nothing more than organized matter ; that he 
was the creature of circumstances, during 
life, and wholly and forever perished at 
death. What, then, was the characteristic 
feature of the first French Revolution? Fe- 
rocious barbarity and unpitying destruction 
of human life. Language cannot describe, 
and h‘story has not been able, therefore, 
adequately to record the horrors and feroci- 
ties of that event. What but the iron arm 
of military rule now keeps down the ingdel 
and material Socialism of France! That the 
spirit and character of its principles are the 
same with those which formerly produced so 
much misery and carnage in that country, is 
acknowledged by all. 

Let one project, originated during the last 
few years, suffice to prove it. The ancient 
Church of St. Genevieve was, in the first 
Revolution changed into a Pantheon, and 
decorated after the heathen manner of an- 
cient Athens. In its vaults were placed the 
bodies of Voltaire and Rousseau, and also of 
Mirabeau and Marat—fit relics for its dark 
abodes! After the Restoration, it was re- 
converted into a Romish Church. Again 
was this Church transformed into a Panthe- 
on, by order of the French Government. 
Mons. Ledru Rollin, formed the idea of con- 
verting the Pantheon, agreeable to its name 
into an idol temple. A celebrated Artist 
named Chenevard was intrusted with the 
execution of the project. The plan of the 
artist is fully stated in the published account, 
from which we condense the following. 
‘‘Men of all nations and ages may enter 
that temple, the Pantheon, and find there the 
object of their worship.’”” The Chaldean, his 











Star; the Egyptian, his Isis and Osiris ; 


the Indian, his Brama, with all his Avatars ; 
the Hebrew. Jehovah; the Persian, his Or- 
muzd and Ahriman; the Greek and Ro- 
man, Olympus, with a full compliment of 


‘Gods; the Christian, his Christ, eighteen 


times glorified ; the Northern barbarian, his 
gods shivering beneath polar snows; the 
Mahometan, who hates images, his Prophet, 
with his face veiled by a flame; the Druse, 
his Calif-Hakeen, with his azure eyes and 
lion mask. The chief idol of this Pantheis- 
tic temple, may be thus described; in the 
centre, the Brahmin Cow is rearing, with 
her full face turned upon you, her knees 
drawn in under her dewlaps, ruminating on 
some thought of cosmogony. On the right, 
the Persian Griffin, with long claws and sha- 
king wing, seems to guard a treasure ; while 
on the left, the Chaldean Sphynx makes a 
mock of eternity by her granite dreams. On 
the backs of these three beasts, soldered to- 
gether, rests the Egyptian Ship, the mysti- 
cal Bari, which ferries the souls across. 
The Ship carries the Ark of the Covenant, 
which is itself surrounded by a Ciborium, 
containing the Host amid glittering rays. 
This symbol, executed in red granite, is to 
be repeated at the farther end of the temple, 
and to stand in the place of an altar, under 
a dome of twelve columns, supporting a 
frieze with twelve compartments, where the 
Olympian Gods will be sculptured in éas-re- 
lief. 

By this monument, compounded of the 
symbols of all the modes of worship, fused 
together, Chenevard wished to denote that 
all religions are but different forms of one 
and the same idea, and that seen from a cers 
tain elevation, their forms must be indifferent. 
‘It is the Word, the great Pan that human- 
ity adores under a multitude of pseudonyn- 
ous characters. All the names of the Dei- 
ties, are but epithets of the Litany of that 
one, universal and eternal God, the Word 
floating in Jight, that is the supreme ruling 
intelligence, of which every animate crea- 
ture contains a portion, and which man alone 
bears unconsciously in his mind and heart. 
Thus he has made an idol, that is, a plastic 
image, which every body may worship, for 
it contains the worship of each with its ge- 
nealogy. Such it behoved the High Altar 
of a Pantheistic Temple to be; for the mis- 
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bosom all ideas and forms. [t excludes no 
religion but assimilates them all.’”’ What 
mind of common sense but must treat this 
ineffable jargon with scorn and contempt! 
Such, then, are the doctrines and the ten- 
dencies of Materialism on the character of 
individuals and nations. They confound the 
truths of science and of morals, they dete- 
riorate individual and national character ; 
they lower the aims and repress the aspira- 
tions of man; lessen the value of the pres- 
ent by throwing clouds and darkness on the 
future ; rob man of his most effectual conso- 
lations in seasons of misfortune and sorrow, 
by interrupting the light which Christianity 
sheds on the gloom of the grave; brings 
down man to the end and value of the brutes 
by degrading his nature to their level, and 
terminating his existence with theirs. 


“ There live, alas! of heaven directed mien, 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee, Man! the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire, 
Lights to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 
To-night and silence sink for evermore! 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of Fame? 
Is this your triumph—this your prond applause, 
Children of ‘Truth, and chaipions of her cause ? 
For this has Science searched, on weary wing, 
By shore and sea—each mute and living thing! 
Ah, me! the lauvrel’d wreath that Murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow’s tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 
As waves the night-shade round the skeptic’s head. 
What is the bigot’s torch, the tyrant’s chain ? 
I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hops remain! 
But if the warring winds of Nature’s strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life, 
If chance awaked, inexorable Power, 
This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 
Doomed o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 
To know Delight but by her parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep a little while; 
Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain, 
His troubled pulse and visionary brain! 
Fade ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom, 
And sink, ye stars that light me to the tomb!” 


But are such the fortunes of our race? 
No, no! Revelation positively assures us 
that not all of man shall perish like the flow- 
ers of Spring, nor wither forever, as the 


Vout. XXI—51 





sere and yellow leaf of Autumn. It assures 
us that there is a life, a never ending life 
beyond the present, that there is a soul 
within us which can live distinct from the 
body, and which wii/ live when the body 
shall have mouldered into dust. It tells us 
that there will be a day of resurrection and 
of judgment, a day when justice will reign 
triumphant and all righteousness be fufilled. 
Here we have no crude speculations, no ill- 
digested theories of self-styled philosophers ; 
but the sure word of God himself, confirm- 
ing our belief, elevating our hopes, and 
teaching us the true end and destiny of our 
being. 
It is no less truth than poetry ; that 


The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Can NEVER DIE. 


L. 
Washington, Pa. 


THE LATIN HYMNS, 


“DIES IRB” ann “STABAT MATER.” 

{‘'o many readers these noble old Hymns may he so 
familiar that translations of them at this late day may 
seem rather a work of supererogation; particularly as 
one of them (“Dies Ire”) has frequently been put into 
English. Yet as they are not generally accessible, it is 
hoped they may not be unacceptablehere. The trans!a- 
tor only claims for the present versions, close literalness 
of rendering, except where it wili be observed that liber- 
tv has been taken so to modify the Popish features of the 
“ Stabat Mater,” as to make it unobjectionable to Prot- 
estant readers. ] 

Lexington, Va. 


DIES IRAi.* 


Dies ire, dies illa! 
Solvet sceclum in flavilla,— 
Teste David, cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus! — 


Tuba mirum spargens sonuin 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit. et natura 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicante reeponsura. 


*The supposed author of this Hymn is Thomas de Ce- 
lano, an Italian, who lived about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 
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Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit : 
Nil multum remanebit. 


Quid sum miser tune dicturus? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


Rex tremcnde majestatis ! 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis,— 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! 


Recordare, Jesu pie! 
Quod sum causa tua vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die! 


{(lucerens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, crucem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Juste Judex ultionis! 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus: 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce, Deus ! 


Qui Mariam abselvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Preces mex non sunt digne ; 
Sed tu bonus fac benigue, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab heedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


Oro supplex et acclinis, 

Cor centritum quasi cinis, 

Gere curam mei finis. 
Amen! 


TRANSLATION, 


Oh! that day—that day of irc! 
Earth shail be dissolved in fire, 
Witnees Seers’ and David's Ivre. 


What will be the tribulation, 
When the Judge shal! take his station 
For the strict examination ! 


When the trumpet's awful thunder, 
Spreading realms sepulchral under 
Bids all to his throne in wonder. 


Death and nature will be quaking, 
When creation is awaking— 
Yo the Judge its answer making. 


Oped shal! be the written volume, 





Holding all within its column, 
For the world’s adjudgment solemn. 


When the Judge shall thus be seated, 
Secret things shall be repeated— 
Vengeance unto all be meted. 


What shall I, a wretch be saying ? 
Unto what protector praying ? 
When the just are fear betraying ? 


King of wondrous exultation, 
Who dost save with free salvation— 
Save me, source of all compassion! 


See, blest Jesus! me, the occasion 
Of thy life’s humiliation ; 
Grant me, in that day, salvation! 


Seeking me, thy worn steps hasted ; 
Death thou on the cross hast tasted ; 
Let such travail not be wasted. 


Judge most just in execution! 
Give the boon of absolution, 
Ere the day of retribution. 


Even now arraigned I’m sighing ; 
Conscious, guilt my cheek is dyeing— 
Spare, oh! God! thy suppliant crying. 


Thou, who Mary hast forgiven— 
Thou, who hast the robber shriven, 
Grant me also, hope of heaven. 


Valueless is each petition ; 
Holy one, make full remission, 
Lest J burn in deep perdition. 


Midst the sheep a place provide me ; 
From the goats securely bide me ; 
Unto thine own right hand guide me. 


When the curséd unacquitted, 
Are to penal flames committed, 
Call me with the blest invited. 


Bowed and humble I implore thee, 
With my heart in dust before thee ; 
Lead me to thy final glory. 

Amen! 





STABAT MATER.* 


Stabat Mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius ; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


O! quam tristis et afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater unigeniti! 
Que merebat, et dolebat, 
Et treme bat, cum videbat 
Nati penas inclyti. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret, 


* Written by Jacobus de Benedictis, a Franciscan friar, 
who dijed in Italy in the year 1306. 
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In tanto supplicio? 

Quis posset non contristari 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio? 


Pro peccatis sue gentis 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, 
Et flagellis subditum! 
\idit suum dulcem natum, 

Morientem desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum! 


Eja Mater, fons amoris! 
Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam : 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


Sancta Mater! istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide : 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Penas mecum divide. 


Fac me vere tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero : 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Te libenter sociare 
in planctu desidero. 


Virgo virginum proclara, 
Mihi jain non sis amara. 

Fac me tecum plangere : 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas recolere. 


Fac ine cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi premunire, 
Confoveri gratia : 
Quande corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime denetur 
Paradisi gloria. 


——--—— 


TRANSLATION, 


Near the cross her vigil keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 

While her son was hanging there ; 
Through whose bosom inly groaning— 
Wrang with anguish—filled with moaning— 

Had been thrust the cruel spear. 


Oh! how sad and desolated 
Was that ever-consecrated 
Mother of the Only-one! 
How she wept, and grieved, and trembled, 
When she saw the woes assembled 
Thus around her glorious son! 


Whose the tears would not be welling, 

Had he seen her bosom swelling 
With an agony so wild? 

Who his inward grief could smother, 

Had he watched this loving mother 

Sadly sorrowing with her child? 


For his people’s sins in anguish 
She beheld the Saviour languish, 
And endure the scourge’s sway ; 
Saw her darling one—her only, 
Dying in desertion lonely, 
As he breathed his soul away. 


Thou! whence love its source doth borrow , 
Let me feel the strength of sorrow, 
That with her I too may grieve ; 
Let my heart with ardor burning, 
Still to Christ, the God, be turning, 
That his grace I may receive. 


Sacred Spirit! bind the bleeding 
Wounds the Crucified is pleading, 
Closely to this heart of mine ; 

i To the smitten son, whose passion 
Merits for me free salvation, 

Let me all my guilt resign. 





May | weep with Mary truly— 
With the Saviour sorrow duly, 
Till L shall revive again : 
Near the cross with her abiding, 
Would I still be found dividing 
Freely with her all her pain. 


Thou most holy Sanctifier! 
| Who wilt scorn not my desire,— 
Make me with contrition melt : 
Let me, of his death a bearer, 
In his suffering too a sharer, 
Call to mind the strokes he felt. 


sy the cross may I be guarded— 
By the death of Christ be warded—- 
Of his grace have tuil supplies. 
When the cords of life are riven, 
| May my spirit then be given 
‘T'o the bliss of Paradise ! 


FIRST LOVE. 


Angelique 


' And have you felt a void in your sick heart, 
| When he whose honeyed accents and sweet word; 
Have held your too enraptur’d senses tranc’d— 
| Wrapping your soul in blissfal ecstasy ! 
| Seeing no form but his—hearing uo voice !— 
| When he, I say, has gone—and left you chill'd, 
' As if the sun had shut its light from you— 
Then have you felt us if the world was not— 
| As if your very soul had fled away 
With him whose eyes are the sole orbs 
That form your heave: ! 


al 
MTANCC ETA. 
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I fear ’tis true ! 


aA uge iqgue. 


Why, then—you love! 


The Spanish Maiden: Old Piay. 
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SEQUEL TO “‘ THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PHa@BUS.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE JESTER. 


The baron de Lerac had alighted at the 
very first inn which presented itself. Thus 
when the travellers entered Clermont they 
stopped where he had stopped. Froissart 
showed great satisfaction at this occurrence, 
and when the travellers set out on the fol- 
lowing morning not for Paris but for Tours 
where the King was, the chronicler declared 
his intention of waiting until the baron could 
ransome his suit from the adventurers, with 
a laudable wish not to leave him without a 
companion on his journey. 


The Knights then continued their journey 
and arrived without further accident at 
Tours. As they entered on one side, an- 
other procession appeared ‘at the opposite 
gate glittering with velvet and gold which 
approached to the sound of clarions. Sir 
Espaing recognized John de Montfort, Duke 
of Brittany. 

It will soon be seen for what reason he 
had come to Tours. The knights engaged 
their lodgings and Sir Espaing de Lyon went 
to the Bishop’s palace to demand a private 
audience of the King. 


Charles fixed it for the next day. 

When the hour appointed for the purpose 
came, the two knights went to lay the Vis- 
count’s remonstrances before the king. 

It is not necessary to detail the various 
arguments which were alleged on the part of 
the Viscount, going to prove that he, King 
Charles, had no just right to the country of 
Foix. When they had finished, Charles re- 
plied that no doubt the Viscount’s remon- 
strances were very just, if his own rights 
were founded simply on the non-payment of 
a mortgage, “but,” continued the. King, 
‘‘ Count Gaston died without heirs by mar- 
riage, hence the province of Foix belongs 
to the kingdom of France. This is the view 
taken by the Council; if you can persuade 
them of the justice of your cause, do so 
Messieurs. Meanwhile I shall not take pos- 
session of the province.” 


Sir Roger wished to reply to this argument 
advanced by the King, but just as he began, 
Espaing who considered the audience mere- 
ly a necessary ceremony and of no real im- 
portance drew him away by the arm and 
making Charles a low salute, retired with 
his companion. 

When they were gone Charles turned to 
the Duke of Berri, who together with Louis 
D’Orleans and Philip of Burgundy, had wit- 
nessed all, and said to him: 

‘What think you of this claim, cousin ?”’ 

‘“T think your own is just,” said the duke. 

‘Oh, and on what grounds ?” 

‘Remember that I have heard the reasons 
on both sides.” 

‘Oh, you have other reasons !’’ 

“ What my Lord?” 

“A dislike of this poor viscount,” said 
Charles laughing. 

“J dislike Messire de Chateaubon? why 
so!” 

‘‘Ah faith! cousin, because he opposed 
your marriage to Madame Jeanne de Bou- 
logne.”’ 

“ He oppose it,” said the duke ironically. 

‘« And he was quite right, your lordship,” 
said Orleans. 

“In opposing my marriage ?”’ 

“Yes. Heis Madame’s kinsman, and he 
very naturally wished to keep his pretty 
cousin so young and inexperienced from the 
dangerous air of the court.” 

The duke blushed with anger. 

‘‘ A woman of true virtue,’’ said he in a 
formal tone, ‘‘ only appears more pure and 
innocent amidst the temptations of the cap- 
ital.” 

“Oh,” groaned a voice, and Bonbon the 
Jester inserted his long person through the 
half open door. 

His long turned up shoes were garnished 
with bells, an entire song was worked in gol- 
den thread on the sleeves and back of his 
doublet, and on his head in place of the fool’s 
cap was perched a large henin with enor- 





mous ears and two horns, which issuing out 
from the temples curved gracefully back like 
those of the antelope. 

‘‘What are you making a noise there for, 
‘fool ?”’ said Charles, ‘‘ and whose henin have 
you stolen 7” 


The fool came nearer to the King. 
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‘‘ What do I see,’’ said Charles, ‘“‘ Madame 
the Duchess de Berri’s of opal velvet, which 
she wore yesterday ?” 

“The same, gossip,” said the Jester. 

‘“ What, this was given you by Macame 
Jeanne ?”’ 

“Indeed, and this girdle too of crimson 
silk.” 

The Duke of Berri frowned. He thought 
the Jester’s impudence was going too far. 

At this moment Crleans contrived to whis- 
per something to the King. The duke caught 
the word ‘‘jealous.”” He turned crimson. 

“Bonbon,” said Charles laughing, “ you 
are very impudent to tell me such a story.” 

‘‘Impudent! you dont believe me then?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” said Charles. 

‘Listen then, gossip, and you shall hear 
just how it happened. ‘Bonbon,’ said she, 
‘is not your life a hard one, a very hard 
one?” 

“Jeanne,” I replied— 

“ Jeanne,” exclaimed Orleans, ‘“ you said 
that ?” 

‘ Yes,”’ but listen towhatI said. ‘I lead 
a hard life indeed,” I answered, ‘“‘a very 
hard life. If the King or the courtiers are 
dull, if all are devoured with ennui, it is 
‘where is the rascal Bonbon, where is the 
spotted cat who is fed with crumbs from the 
royal table?’ A hard life, a hard life. Then 
Jeanne made me the presents which your 
highness sees.”’ 

‘And you wear her favors openly,”’ said 
Charles, who had a tinge of that same spirit 
of malice which characterized the Duke of 
Orleans. 

‘‘When a woman turns fool, a fool may 
certainly become a woman,” said the Jester, 
pointing to his head piece. 

The duke bit his lip until it bled at this 
insolence, 

‘‘ My faith,” said Charles, too good hu- 
mored to really hurt his uncle’s feelings, ‘‘ if 
you offend our cousin of Berri, we will have 
you well whipped.” 

‘Offend his highness, offend his high- 
ness !”’ 

‘Yes, for you make him jealous.” 

‘‘ How, I make him jealous?” 

‘Did you not speak but now of Madame’s 
kindnegs to you ?” 

“ Of Madame’s? No, of Mademoiselle’s.”’ 


‘Who is she ?”’ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Jeanne, maid of Madame 
de Berri. Why ’tis very plain.”’ 

‘‘Oh, and these are from the maid who 
receives her mistress’s worn out clothes.”’ 
“Ttis not worn out. It is worth three 
crowns. I shall sell it, but meanwhile it 
shall be my crown.” 

And Bonbon glided into Charles’ seat from 
which he had risen. 

‘‘Come,”’ said the King, ‘ get up.”’ 

‘“‘ No, I wish to be king for a short time. 
The throne makes the king and I am not the 
first fool who has occupied one.”’ 

‘‘ How,” said Charles, ‘‘and meanwhile 
what am I to do?” 

‘‘ Be my jester, Charlot, turn about.” 

‘Well be it so,” said Charles laughing. 
At this freak Philip of Burgundy turned his 
earnest countenance towards the group. He 
seemed to despise joining in a conversation 
so frivolous. 

‘‘ Bonbon,”’ said the Jester, taking off his 
enormous headdress, ‘‘ take our emblem of 
royalty. Now we are as little as our sub- 
jects. The crown weighs down our brows, 
take it in keeping.’ 

‘‘T a poor Jester !”’ 

‘‘ Deliver it then to one of our royal un- 
cles.” 

“To whom? 
leans ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, oh! take care. Our brother of Or- 
leans would pawn it to the first Jew he met 
to sustain his extravagances.”’ 

The duke laughed heartily. 

‘‘ To Berri then,”’ said Charles. 

“Qh, oh, take care! He would give it to 
that worthless Jacques Thibaut, whose as- 
cendancy is so great that his highness can 
refuse him nothing.” 

The duke frowned. 

‘To Bourbon or Burgundy then.”’ 

‘‘Oh gossip to Bourbon, to Bourbon, his 
highness of Burgundy would put it on his 
own head.” 

Philip started as if an adder had bit him, 
and his shaggy brows contracted violently. 
Charles looked round, he had become calm. 

The King again turned to Bonbon. 

‘Speak not, good fool,” said the Jester 
with great dignity, ‘‘ but attend. Bonbon I 
believe thou art honest; Bonbon I believe 
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To his highness of Or- 
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thou art loyal ; Bonbon I believe thou lovest 
thy King, therefore Bonbon I will make thy 
fortune.” 

‘‘ Thanks for the hint, I shall not take it,’’ 
said the king with a laugh. 

‘‘ No thanks gossip, no thanks, I will do as 
I say. And now listen tome. Our brother 
of Orleans has a favorite—”’ 

‘A favorite? Well.” 

‘Named Pierre de Craon who struck me, 
you that is to say,”’ added the Jester correct- 
ing himself. 

‘‘He struck me, did he ?”’ 

‘ And an order is issued for his arrest ?” 

‘« How is this ?”’ 


‘Listen and you will hear. Last night 
our brother of Orleans went forth in search 
of adventures, accompanied by Pierre de 
Craon.”’ The Duke became grave. ‘He met 
with a young woman hastening home and 
attempted to stop her. She fled. The duke 
and De Craon followed and had almost over- 
taken her when the way was suddenly barred 
by a man with a drawn sword. It was Mes- 
sire the constable de Clisson. De Craon 
reached out his sword and wounded him, 
Messire Oliver who has got himself the name 
of ‘ Butcher,’ struck him so heavily on the 
head with his sword hilt that his favorite- 
ship measured his length on the pavement. 
The constable then would have slain our 
brother who is frowning so, but he cried out, 
‘Hold, I am the duke of Orleans !”’ 


‘Ts this true duke?” said Charles. 
‘In every particular.’ 


‘And your man De Craon wounded my 
constable.’ 

‘‘Yes, he did wound him.”’ 

‘Well say to him,’’ said the king with 
a frown, ‘that when he draws his weapon 
against Messire Oliver again he shall sleep 
in the lowest dungeon of the chatelet. Do 
you hear?” 


The duke turned his back and walked 
out of the room without a word. Charles 
blushed with anger and made two steps to- 
wards the door. He was arrested by Philip 
of Burgundy, who said to him, 

“‘ Highness, I will now if you please lay 
before you these proposals from the duke of 
Brittany.” . 

“Come then,’’ said the King. 








And he went out, followed by the dukés 
and the Jester. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JOHN IV. 


When the Knights of Foix went to lay 
their case before the King’s Council, as 
Charles had recommended, they found that 
body impatiently awaiting the attendance of 
the Duke of Brittany. 

In ten minutes a great noise of trumpets 
was heard, then of horsmen dismounting, and 
almost immediately the Duke entered. 

Behind him came his train, or rather suite. 
John de Montfort was a man of sixty, tall, 
broad shouldered and grey bearded. His 
complexion was ruddy and his eyes had that 
calm but piercing expression which charac- 
terizes all great generals. 

Instead of a formal accusation to be read 
by the clerk, which would place the Duke in 
the aspect of a common criminal, the lords 
of the counsel by a simultaneous movement 
rose up and saluted him. 

Then La Riviére said to him, 

“My Lord what I am about to say, I say 
in the name of the King of France your 
liege lord, who has summoned you hither to 
reply to certain charges which have been 
preferred against you.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, the King is my liege Lord, Mes- 
sire,”’ said the Duke, ‘ proceed.”’ 

“ You are charged with stamping golden 
coins in your duchy, which no vassal has the 
power to do. Is the accusation just ?”’ 


“Yes, I coin golden crowns because it is 
impossible for me to have it done elsewhere. 


I have sent my gold to Tours and Paris al- — 


ternately, and in consequence what has hap- 
pened? I ask you Messire Jean de Mon- 
taign grand master of finance. You blush! 
ah! ah! I wish for no better proof, you have 
betrayed yourself, my Lord superintendent 
of the mint of Paris. And even if it was 
safe Sire de La Riviére to have my crowns 
coined at the King’s mint, am | to send to 
Paris whenever I want a few thousand? I 
have the power to coin copper, black money, 
why not also gold? Answer me.” » 
“Because, my Lord Duke,” replied La 
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Riviére meeting the Duke’s haughty look 
with one as steady, ‘‘because you are the 
vassal of France and vassals have not the 
power you usurp.” 

‘‘ Vassals,”’ said the Duke, who seemed to 
writhe at every repetition of this word. 
‘Brittany you know well, Sir Counsellor, is 
no ordinary province, I am no ordinary vas- 
sal. Bah, this is childish. Proceed, proceed 
Messire.”’ 

“You are farther known to have driven 
away the prelates who came to your duchy 
with bulls from pope Clement’ — 

‘‘God’s death, he is not pope,’’ exclaimed 
the Duke. 

“ And when the King’s officers,” contin- 
ued La Riviére, “brought writs of summons 
to Brittany, you were not to be spoken 
with.” 

« And bow sir did that happen ?”’ 

“They were directed to one castle; you 
had gone to another to avoid them.” 

“And am I not to visit my different cha- 
teaux, am I to confine myself to one alone? 
On my word this parliament will order me 
next to surrender myself their prisoner. 
They set no bounds to their arrogance.” 

‘You are a vassal, you have disobeyed 
this summons’ — 

The Duke’s rage rose like the sea. 


amare ae eS ee 
‘‘And I am to be declared a criminal on 
the oath of some dog whom I have whipped 
from my door and who takes this occasion to 
revenge himself. Ah but,” continued the 
Duke, ‘listen and you will hear what I did 
say. 1! said and I repeat that when at Paris 
I could never obtain justice, my affairs were 
delayed, then decided to my prejudice ; and 
why? Because my enemies govern this 
parliament, because Oliver de Clisson my 
moftal enemy is at their head, because you 
yourselves, my Lords of the council, have 
refused me my rights for the bribes which 
you received and are abottt to do so again.”’ 
Some of the counsel turned red with an- 
ger, others quailed before the Duke’s glance 
of fire. 

La Riviére alone was perfectly calm. 
‘My Lord,” he said, ‘‘ you came here to 
answer certain charges of rebellion, not to 
speak of your hatred to the constable de 
Clisson or to insult the council. Let us re- 
turn if you please. Your answers are taken 
down by the clerk and it only remains to say 
what the final charge consists of. You re- 
ceive it is said the absolute oath of your vas- 
sals without reservation. Do you acknow]l- 
edge the truth of this accusation?” 

“Yes! what do you make of it ?” 
‘Treason !” said La Riviére rising up. 





‘‘ Sire Bereau de la Riviére,’’ he said in-| ‘‘ Treason !’’ repeated the duke while an 
terrupting the counsellor and fixing on himjangry flush overspread his countenance. 


a look of deep resentment, ‘‘ you ought to 
know, and if you do not know you should 
learn that Brittany which has saved the mon- 
archy more than once, is not a common pro- 


The council rose up around La Riviére 
who was about to proceed when a great stir 
was seen at the door, the crowd opened and 
two ushers were heard crying, ‘‘ Make way 


vince to be governed by your parliament or|for the King.” 


scourged by your Dukes of Berri and Or- 


leans as Languedoc was scourged. You mon 


should know that I, John de Montfort, am no 


weak burger to allow my rights to be inva- CHAPTER Zit. 


ded, that my province can very well be gov- 
erned without any aid from the parliament. | 





THE LORD AND HIS VASSAL. 


If any one is dissatisfied why then let him| Charles VI. saluted all with a smile, but 


appeal.”’ 


this smile disappeared when he perceived 


“It has been done. You have evaded the|the flushed and angry faces of the council- 


writs of summons.”’ 


lors who had not yet recovered their equa- 


‘‘Sdeath Messire, have I not explained|nimity after the Duke’s insulting accusation. 


that?” 


‘‘ Ah, what has happened Sire de la Rivi- 


‘You have denied in words the parlia-jére,”’ said Charles, “it seems that your col- 
leagues have taken exception at something 
said by our cousin of Brittany ?”’ 

‘‘ Not so, my Lord,” replied the council- 


ment’s authority.” 
‘Who brings such a charge.”’ 
‘* Your personal attendants.”’ 
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lor; ‘“‘and if you will pay tore attention 
your highness will perceive that the Duke 
and his suite are those who knit their brows.”’ 

‘‘ At what?”’ asked the King. 

‘“ At hearing the truth spoken,” said La 
Riviére who dreaded the effects of the scene 
about to take place. 

“The truth! yes that is often very offen- 
sive; but this disagreeable truth— 7?” 

‘It involves a very heavy charge.” 

‘* What charge ?”’ 

‘‘The charge of treason’’—‘ Of treason ! 
the Duke has been declared guilty of trea- 
son !” 

‘Unless he clears himself. His highness 
has received the absolute oath of his vassals 
without any reservation of your own para- 
mount power.” 

“Duke, do you acknowledge this?’ said 
Charles who was unable to keep himself from 
being offended before the Duke’s calm and 
haughty attitude. 

“T acknowledge it highness and I will tell 
you why I receive this absolute oath. 

“Oliver de Clisson, that Cyclops with his 
one eye, that heavy handed Brither who 
takes every occasion to offend me, has late- 
ly ransomed Messire Jean de Blois and as- 


_ serted his claim to the duchy of Brittany 


when I am dead, although I have—a fact 
which he well knows—a son and a daughter.”’ 

‘* Ah but sir this oath 7” 

‘A moment, highness. This John of 
Blois, a man whom I am ashamed to call my 
cousin, has not only sent emissaries into my 
land of Brittany to stir up rebellion, he has 
also applied to the King of France to aid 
him in this unjust enterprise—I was wrong 
Sire, to the King’s council—and this council 
which as every one knows my bitterest 
foes control, has advised him to assume my 
arms, to excite discontent in my duchy, and 
to reduce from their allegiance all Knights 
my subjects, who in their oaths to me re- 
ceived a liberty of obeying the King of 
France in preference. What was to be done 
when this John de Blois attacked me on all 
sides so cunningly, assisted by my mortal 
enemies. But one course was left, and that 
course I have taken; I have received the ab- 
solute oath of my subjects, not to prevent 
their serving France, but that none may aid 
that traitor who as God and the Virgin live 





in heaven, shall never inherit one inch of 
the province of Brittany.” | 

‘*My Lord Duke,” said Charles, «I 
leave this question to the council, but there 
is another which I wish to ask myself.” 

The Duke made a sign that he was pre- 
pared. 

‘‘ Do you acknowledge Clement?” 

‘“‘Ah the pope of Avignon—your highness’ 
pope !”’ 

‘ Answer me Duke.” 

‘Permit me first to ask you a question 
myself Sire. What was the name of his 
holiness before he became pope?” ‘“ Rob- 
ert Cardinal of Geneva.” 

** Well Sire, this cardinal Robert on the 
election of Urban VI. at Rome, wrote to my 
cousin of Flanders with whom I then was, 
declaring his perfect approbation of the holy 
conclave’s choice.”’ 

‘‘ Duke’’—said Charles in atone of such 
doubt that all perceived it. 

‘‘ But the letter was perhaps forged,” said 
the Duke. 

‘‘ Ah yes, it was doubtless forged by some 
wretch!” 

‘Perhaps highness, but I do not think so. 
Though not in his own hand writing, it was 
sealed with his seal, and bore every mark of 
authenticity.” 

‘Not in his own hand writing! that is 
plain and conclusive proof,” said the King. 

‘Highness you have not heard what the 
common people say’’— 

“What?” said the King. 

“They affirm that the holy father who is 
raised so high by your support cannot either 
read or write.” 

“’Tis false,’ said Charles excessively 
displeased with the ironical tone of these 
words, ‘‘ his letters to us are written by him- 
self. The epistle was a forgery, else why 
did he soon after the election of Pope Urban 
declare it void and of no authority ?” 

_T know not my Lord unless because a 
pope is higher than a cardinal, and the King 
of France would give him Avignon in place 
of the Eternal City.” 

Charles boiled with anger. 

“Duke,” he said haughtily taking a step 
forward, ‘‘have you replied to the other 
charges—of coining money and refusing 
priests their benefices ?”’ 
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‘« Yes, I have replied to them.” 

‘‘ You have denied them ?” 

‘‘No I have confessed them,’’ said the 
Duke proudly. 

‘You have not denied these charges !”’ 
said Charles advancing another step. 

‘‘T deny nothing,” said the Duke looking 
at Charles as if their positions of vassal and 
liege lord were transposed, ‘ nothing which 
I have ever done or procured to be done.” 

The King’s eyes flashed. 

‘Duke of Brittany,” he said, ‘ you con- 
fess yourself guilty of treason, you retain 
your insolent calmness !”’ : 

“T am calm’—said the Duke without a 
muscle changing its place. 

‘You are calm!” said Charles overpow- 
ered with rage at this contempt of his pow- 
er, ‘my Marshall!” 

‘Yes, calm, highness,’’ replied the Duke, 
‘‘ because I have no reason to be otherwise. 
Because,’’ he added, taking a parchment 
from his breast and holding it almost disdain- 
fully before Charles’ eyes, ‘‘ because I have 
the safe conduct of the King of France. 
And have I reason to fear ?’’ 

This presence of mind saved the Duke 
from being arrested. Charles saw his own 
seal on the sheet. 

‘‘T came hither,” said the Duke rising to 
his full height and throwing a glance upon 
the councillors before which they lowered 
their eyes, ‘I came hither to speak before 
my enemies, before judges who had already 
judged me. These gentlemen are naturally 
displeased with my defence, they are exci- 
ted as your highness may perceive. . Well 
and good !”’ 

“T have said what I had to say and I now 
bid your highness farewell. But for you 
gentlemen,’ he added to the councillors, 
“T have no adieu, but au revoir, for I hope 
to meet you again. If this is not in my 
power I will convey you by some means my 
tokens of good will.”’ 

Then after saluting the King the Duke 
left the room followed by his suit and de- 


scended to the court where his horse await-' 
ters slipped their animals. 


ed him. 

‘Follow him instantly,’’ said Charles 
turning to a page, ‘“‘and say that we desire 
him to come back.”’ 

The page hastened after the Duke who 
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was nearly a dozen yards from the palace. 
Charles and his nobles saw what took place 
through an open window. 

The page ran along by the Duke’s horse 
and was evidently delivering his message. 
The Duke appeared not to see him, and to 
call his attention the page laid his hand on 
the embroidered bridle. The animal started 
and reared almost erect, the Duke was near- 
ly unseated. He looked down, saw the page 
clinging to the bridle, and raising his whip 
struck him a heavy blow on the shoulder. 
The page drew back and burst into tears of 
mortification. 

Immediately in spite of the King’s pres- 
ence a great uproar arose. 

‘ After him, after him!’’ cried a hundred 
voices. 

‘He is out of sight, it is useless,” saic 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Charles went out in a raging passion. 


od 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WITHOUT WHICIL THE HISTORY IS NOTHING. 


Charles had given Sir Roger D’ Espagne 
and Sir Espaing de Lyon on the day of the 
audience an especial invitation to a hawking 
party arranged to take place three days from 
that time. The knight without ceremony 
asked the same favor for Evan, which the 
king granted at once. 

The day for the hawking came. 

It was one of those mornings of October 
which lighten the heart and make the pulses 
bound. The sun was rising and driving be- 
fore him the mists which revealed as they 
rolled and vanished a landscape of wooded 
hills and green plains irrigated by streams 
flowing like liquid gold, and along the banks 
of these streams, which were lined with 
rushes or bordered with willow trees, were 
seen troops of men and dogs, ready on the 
king’s appearance to start the game which 
fed in the shallows. 


The cavalcade came in sight and the hun- 


At the head of the party rode Charles; at 
his side Isabella his queen, proudly reined 
in her prancing jennet, and behind them 
came the duke of Orleans, Pierre de Craon, 
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his favorite, and fifty lords and ladies in the 
order which pleased each the best. 

Pierre de Craon was about the age of the 
duke. His person was well-shaped and 
graceful, his face as far as the features went, 
handsome and pleasing. The expression 
was, however, disagreeable in the extreme. 
It was that of a man who has surfeited him- 
self with pleasures, and who, because he 
can enjoy nothing but what is most violent 
in its nature, has a cynical smile for every- 
thing. 

Craon looked round and carefully scruti- 
nized the party. Then turning to the duke, 

“The constable De Clisson is not here,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘ No,” said Orleans—‘‘ Why not?” 

‘‘ Something has detained him at Tours.” 

‘And I can guess what this something is.” 

‘* What Craon ?”’ 

‘‘ His accounts.” 

‘Oh what a villainous smile! what do you 
mean.”’ 

‘‘T mean what I parbleu!’’ 

* Latet anguis in herba.”’ 

‘‘ Thanks, I am not learned my Lord.”’ 

‘Well then, I mean that ‘his accounts’ 
has more meaning than the simple words.”’ 

‘‘ Am I so obscure then ?”’ 

‘‘ As an oracle of Delphos.” 

‘‘ But under that obscurity the truth was 
concealed ?” 

“ And if so?” 

‘Why I am obscure but I am true.” 

‘‘ To the devil with riddles!” 

De Craon was about to reply when a loud 
barking of dogs was heard from a little 
stream which ran at the bottom of the hill, 
followed by the scream of waterfowls. 

First a wild duck of brilliant plumage ap- 
peared. Charles, to whom etiquette gave 
the privilege of the first cast, turned to Is- 
abella, and said smiling: 

‘“* Now for Ancelin !” 

The queen raised her wrist and took off 
her hawk’s hood. The bird was perfectly 
white with the exception of a band of black 
spots which crossed the back and wings. 
His eyes were red and piercing like an ea- 
gle’s. 

‘Look then highness,” said Isabella. 

The falcon remained for an instant immo- 
vable upon his soft perch, his brilliant eyes 


seemed to devour the game. Then opening 
his broad wings and depressing his head, he 
made a single swoop and pinning the unfor- 
tunate bird’s neck with his sharp beak bore 
it to the ground. 

A dozen more fowls rose from the stream 
and every hawk was loosed. 

‘‘ Messire de Foix! Messire de Foix!”’ said 
Charles. 

Evan was at his side. 

“Follow if you wish to see sport.”’ 

“Yes, highness.’ And putting spur to his 
horse Evan managed to keep by the king 
whose sharp eyes had seen at a distance a 
large water bird at which no one had flown 
his hawk. 

*¢ How is this, Craon ?’”’ said Orleans. 

“ What?” 

“ Your hawk!”’ “TI have given it to Ma- 
demoiselle de Harcourt, who is unprovided 
as usual.”’ 

‘‘ Well keep at my side.”’ 

‘The devil will take me then.”’ 

‘Oh it will happen all the same.” 

“Come! come, see, there is a quarry.”’ 

‘‘Well look.”” And the duke flew his 
hawk. The bird killed the game and return- 
ed to his master’s wrist. 

‘Yonder by that copse I see several ba- 
rons,”’ said Craon, “let us gallop, and as we 
gallop we will return to the affairs of the 
constable ?”’ 

“What? his accounts ?”’ 

‘‘ Scandalous reports! scandalous reports.” 

‘Well, well, dispense if you please with 
that ominous shake of the head, end speak 
more plainly.” 

“ You then know nothing ?” 

‘‘T know a thousand pieces of scandal, 
but they are chiefly peccadillos of the good 
names of the court.” 

‘Oh, this relates to Clisson.”’ 

‘¢ Proceed then, but remember | bear the 
constable no ill-will for his part in that night 
affair which Bonbon, cursed animal! told to 
Charles. Clisson was not born a courtier, 
he cannot smile on friends and foes alike and 
this has made him a host of enemies.’’ 

“‘ Now you are going to say that I am his 
enemy.” 

“ No, but that unlucky encounter—” 

“Cursed Clisson! my head still aches 
with the blow he gave me!” 
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‘See now,” said the duke laughing, ‘‘what 
is rather the speech of an enemy than a 
friend.”’ 

“T wigh to be neither. This constable 
who is no courtier as you say, whose stout 
limbs are so well adapted for armor and so 
badly for silk, this Oliver the Butcher, as 
those who have felt his terrible fist call him, 
is not a man to inspire a fervid interest.”’ 

‘‘But just the man to inspire hatred.” 

‘‘’Sdeath! then if it will out, I hate him!” 

« And I know it.” 

“Tt is not this night brawl alone, ’tis his 
insulting ostentation, his overbearing pride!”’ 

‘“Oh, now I recognise you Pierre, that 
flush is downright genuine passion.”’ 

‘‘ Duke,” continued Craon, ‘‘do you know 
that Clisson in the ten years of his consta- 
bleship has amassed a fortune of two mil- 
lions of francs, do you hear, two millions !’’ 

‘¢ Bah, it is not so.” 

‘‘Oh but it is, I swear it. Ask the con- 
stable himself, and this man who would not 
lie to save his head as they say, will not dare 
deny the truth of this charge.” 

‘Two millions! it cannot be.” 

‘‘Qh,”’ continued Craon, “ this man thinks 
to govern the realm of France as he pleases 
through his friend the king, he imagines 
that this fine country was made to be taxed 
for himself alone, and at his own good plea- 
sure !”’ 

“Craon! Craon!’ 

‘‘ He says to himself with that smile which 
is so disagreeable, [ am ten times richer 
than this poor King my master! I have a 
hotel which surpasses in magnificence the 
palaces of the Louvre and St. Paul as the 
dwelling of an emperor surpasses a misera-~ 
ble shed’”’— 

Rascal !’’ exclaimed a loud voice and on 
looking round Craon saw a tall iron framed 
man who had advanced near enough by 
means of a little thicket to hear the young 
man’s last words. 

“The constable!” he exclaimed turning 
pale with a mixture of fear and anger. 

The constable rode right towards them. 

‘‘ Yes, Sire Craon, a rascal! a knave! 
cried he, ‘‘and moreover a coward. A 
knave because you lie away men’s charac- 
ters, a coward since you do it when you 
think them absent !” 





Craon turned crimson and rapidly put his 
hand to the hilt of his sword. 

The Duke caught his arm. 

‘‘ Chevalier!”’ he said in a low tone, “in 
heaven’s name reflect. It is the constable of 
France !” 

‘“‘Mondieu !”’ ejaculated Clisson touching 
the handle of a little dress sword hanging 
at his girdle. ‘ Let the Knight go Duke! 
I will do him the honor to cross his blade, 
though it does belong to the traitor who 
robbed my Lord of Anjou of one hundred 
thousand francs spent in debaucheries at Ve- 
nice.”’ 

Craon uttered a cry as hoarse as a chained 
lion’s. 

‘Release him Duke, in God’s name let 
him come! TI will not kill him. He is your 
favorite, my Lord. Come! come! let go 
his arm, I will only stop his gossiping tongue 
for a little time. See duke! he is not a co- 
ward after all, he is mad to get loose, or at 
least he appears so !”’ 


The constable uttered these words with 
that coolness which he had gained in a hun- 
dred encounters. But at the same time this 
tone was more insulting than the most ra- 
ging passion. 


Craon by an unceremonious jerk of his 
arm drew his sword from the scabbard and 
put spur to his horse in order to rush upon 
De Clisson. 


Craon was not at all wanting in bravery, 
and only saw in the constable an enemy 
who offered him a challenge. The duke 
seized his bridle and threw the horse on his 
haunches. Then looking Craon steadily in 
the eyes, he said: 

‘‘ Break your sword!” 


‘‘ Duke,” said Craon with trembling lips, 
‘look! that man has insulted me!”’ 


‘‘Craon,”’ said the duke, ‘‘ you are mad! 
That man’s frame is of iron, he will kill you. 
But if you kill him, what is the consequence ? 
The king has already threatened to throw 
you into the dungeon of the Chatelet for 
simply scratching his shoulder. Wait! and 
now say nothing, I order you to break that 
sword.” 


Craon almost shuddered. 
‘‘Drop your sword,” said the duke. 
Overcome by the look of command, Cra- 
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on let fall his weapon. He began to think 
of the “ wait,”’ uttered by his companion. 

The constable had not heard these words 
from the low tone in which they were spo- 
ken, but he saw the sword fall. 

“Oh,” he cried, ‘then it seems we are 
not to have this little bout until another time. 
So be it. But remember not to slander me 
again, Sire de Craon, or take care of your 
ears !”’ 

Having uttered these words with a mena- 
cing shake of the head, Clisson rode away. 

Craon’s flush had been succeeded by an 
ashy paleness, and he replied touching his 
poinard, “‘ we shall meet again !”’ 

The constable galloped toward the king, 
who, with Evan at his side, was riding along 
beneath the shade of some willows. 

Suddenly the king stopped and fixed his 
eyes on some point above the tops of the 
trees. 

Isabelle had loosed her falcon at a large 
heron which had just risen from the stream. 

The hawk sailed towards: the heron as if 
a hurricane bore him along, rising by a series 
of gyrations higher and higher. At last he 
was above the heron and he made his swoop 
with outstretched beak and talons. The 
quarry received his breast on its long bill. 
For an instant the two birds turned over and 
over in the air, apparently caught in each 
others’ clutches. Then the falcon was seen 
to disengage himself and mount languidly, 
a second time. The heron presented its bill 
as at first, the hawk darted down. 

The queen clasped her hands. 

‘“‘ By heaven,” said Charles, ‘‘ Ancelin 
will certainly impale himself. He is already 
wounded.” 

*«Give me your bow,” said Evan to one 
of the hunters who held one strung in his 
hand. Then first questioning the king with 
a glance, he fitted an arrow to the string. 

The hawk was within a foot of the heron 
and about to impale himself blindly on its 
beak when the queen saw an arrow rise like 
a flash above the willows and pierce the he- 
ron’s wing. 

The two birds fell to the ground ; the he- 
ron maimed, the falcon exhausted. 

‘* A good shot!” said Charles. 

Evan gave the bow to the huntsman and 
bowed to the king. 


‘‘ Madame Isabelle is coming,” continued 
the king putting spur to his horse, ‘let us 
go there.” 

The queen hastened to the spot where the 
hawk stood looking at his fallen enémy, and 
taking him to her bosom, smoothed down his 
ruffled feathers. 

‘‘ Madame,” said Charles, ‘‘ you have for- 
gotten to thank your poor hawk’s preserver. 
It is Messire de Foix whom I now present 
to you.” 

Evan bowed. 

‘¢ Many thanks, sire chevalier,”’ said I[sa- 
belle, and she stretched out her hand for him 
to kiss. 

Evan knelt and pressed the hand to his 
lips, and immediately Isabelle turned with 
an indifference which was too great not to 
be feigned. 

Soon after this the party returned to Tours. 

On the way Sir Roger D’Espagne said to 
the knight: 

‘You have attracted the queen’s favor- 
able regard Evan. Take my advice and go 
to pay your respects this evening at the pal- 
ace.” 

‘ Her favorable regard! You jest Sir Ro- 
ger. But I shall goall the same because—”’ 

“ Well, what stops you, because—”’ 

‘‘Madame the duchess de Berri my old 
playmate has deigned to remember me.” 

‘Madame Jeanne de Boulogne,”’ said Sir 
Roger with the same sigh which had attract- 
ed the attention of Gaston de Foix, “ yes I 
have seen her to-day.” 

‘‘ Courtesy requires me to visit her,’’ said 
Evan. 

‘“T will go with you,” said Sir Roger. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
YOLANDE DE LA POLE. 


Isabella of Bavaria, queen of France, was 
seated in the great saloon of the palace, sur- 
rounded by the ladies of her bed chamber 
and her court. 

It would be impossible to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the mingled taste and extrav- 
agance of the costumes of that period. Long 
velvet shoes with upturned points, fashioned 
into serpents and affixed to the knees by 
chains of gold, silken hose of elastic net 
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work which defined every muscle of the 
limbs, jackets of white, black, green and 
blue velvet with animals or love songs em- 
broidered upon them in seed pearls, this was 
the dress of the men. 

The women with their arms bared to the 
shoulder and their low-bosomed dresses 
seemed unwilling that any part of their 
charms should be hidden which they could 
display with decency. 

To form an idea of the gigantic head dress 
called a henin, which forced the wearer to 
stoop on entering the room, it must be seen 
in the pictures of the period. 

Among all these beautiful and seductive 
forms, the queen appeared like a tall lilly 
rising above a bed of poppies. 

With her long golden hair which fell in 
curls from beneath her head-dress of velvet 
and jewels, with her delicately formed fea- 
tures, her fair complexion and dark volup- 
tuous eyes, Isabella of Bavaria was the liv- 
ing type of those enchantresses of the old 
poems who lure men on to sacrifice their 
souls for the possession of their beauty. 

This drooping head which sank languidly 
towards her naked shoulder was supported 
by a white and swan-like neck. It was Is- 
abella who first set the fashion of leaving 
the neck and shoulders bare. 

The queen was conversing with the duke 
of Orleans who occupied a stool at her feet, 
and was negligently playing with the tassel 
of her girdle. 

‘“What do you think of this young girl, 
my lord,’’ said Isabella. ‘‘ she who is talking 
to Messire de Foix?” 

The young girl was Alice. 

‘* Mademoiselle de Roye ?”’ asked Orleans. 

‘Yes, whom I have given a room next 
my own in the palace. You know she is 
the daughter of Madame who was once a 
lady of my bed chamber.”’ 

‘Oh, she is quite pretty,’ said the duke, 
‘‘but,”’ he added in a languishing tone. 

‘« Well, my Lord ?”’ said Isabella. 

‘But before Diana the stars must veil 
their faces.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what a fine compliment,” said Isa- 
bella. 

The duke lowered his face and behind his 
long yellow hair it assumed a mocking ex- 
pression. Perhaps as he was a learned man 





for that age, he had just thought of the epi- 
thet bestowed by the Latins on the goddess 
of the woods. 

“And very poetical,’ said the queen, 
‘this is the reply of a troubadour.”’ 

‘“T am not a troubadour Macam, would 
that I were, for he alone can claim before 
all the world the laurel crown from the hand 
of his mistress.”’ 

‘‘ The laurel-crown,” said Isabella laugh- 
ing. 

‘Before all the world.’ 

‘Oh, but my Lord,” continued the queen, 
‘if you take the pains to question your 
memory, it will tell you that my hands have 
already bestowed upon you the crown and 
that before all the world.”’ 

‘‘Madam, of what do you speak?” 

‘At the tournament in the Place St. Cath- 
erine.’”’ 

“Qh,” said the duke. 

‘‘Have you forgotten it my Lord,” said 
Isabel in a haughty and imperious tone. 

‘‘ What have you forgotten duke ?”’ said a 
gay voice, and on turning round Isabella saw 
the king. 

For a moment she was disconcerted. 

As for the duke a burning blush over- 
spread his features in spite of his cynical 
effrontery. 

Charles looked at him in perfect astonish- 
ment. 

‘Why this blush, my brother ?’’ 
after a moment’s silence. 
stammered the duke. 

“T will tell your highness,” said the voice 
of Pierre de Craon, who seemed to be his 
patron’s attendant spirit. 

‘‘ What then is it, Messire de Craon? It 
must needs be something very scandalous.” 

«Your highness, permit me to say, is mis- 
taken. Monseigneur’s confusion arises from 
a chiding he has received from Madam, the 
queen.” 

‘A chiding?” asked Charles. 

“Tn truth, my Lord, the duke has not be- 
haved properly to your majesty.”’ 

The duke gave his favorite a Medusa look. 

‘‘In what Messire de Craon?’’ said the 
king. 

‘“ And even more improperly towards 
Madam.” 


said he 
‘¢ Sire—-sire !’’— 





“In what; speak, since our brother of Or- 
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leans seems to labor under an unusual attack 
of modesty.” 

‘‘Tmagine then Sire,” said Craon, ‘that 
his lordship was commissioned by Madam, 
the queen, to procure for your highness a 
gorgeous suit of Milan steel.”’ 

‘‘ A suit of armor, Madam,” said Charles, 
turning to Isabella. 

The queen smiled. 

‘For the approaching tourney,” said Cra- 
on. 

‘‘ Who speaks of a tourney ?” replied the 
king. 

‘My faith, sire, many persons,’”’ answer- 
ed Craon impudently, “since her highness 
has signified her gracious intention of allow- 
ing the chivalry of France an opportunity to 
display their prowess. But Madam gave his 
highness an order of much more importance. 
It was to procure her a supply of Flanders’ 
lace, and he has failed in both.” 

“And this Madam,” said the king, “ is 
the cause of your anger ?”’ . 

‘‘T confess sire that I spoke too harshly, 
and in token of forgiveness, I present his 
highness this hand to kiss.’ 

The duke pressed his lips to the olive 
fingers. 

‘¢ And now sire,” said the queen anxious 
to turn the conversation, ‘‘I call on you as 
my good knight to defend me.” 

‘(Oh the Sire de la Pole who is coming 
to pay you his respects, from him I must 
defend you?”’ 

“Yes, from a rampart. When that man 
bows I feel afraid as if a mountain was about 
to overwhelm me.” 

It was in the midst of a chorus of gay 
laughter that the Sire de la Pole approached 
the queen. 

He was immensely fat and unwieldy, his 
face was red and consequential in its ex- 
pression, and his figure had long before come 
to resemble a barrel. 

Added to this, he was clad in the most 
gorgeous stuffs, and every movement betray- 
ed that arrogance of the purse-proud man 
which the Roman poet calls his insolent joy. 

“To the knight’s arm clung his daughter 
Yolande, a graceful, arch-looking girl of nine- 
teen, with blue eyes, fair locks, a skin like 
satin, and red and pouting lips which disclosed 
when she smiled a row of snow white teeth. 





‘‘ Madam,” said the fat knight when he 
had approached within three paces of the 
queen’s chair, “Iam your highness’ humble 
slave.”’ 

And the Sieur of La Pole raised his head 
proudly. 

The queen maliciously held out her hand 
proudly. 

The knight dropped upon his knees pretty 
much as an elephant performs that move- 
ment, and in doing so sent a tremor through 
the saloon. 

However, without appearing to observe 
the titter which came from a group of young 
women near, he gallantly kissed the queen’s 
hand, and after immense exertion rose up 
puffing and flushed. 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle Yolande was 
exchanging repartees with Pierre de Craon 
like another Beatrice with Benedick. 

‘Madame, the queen,” said de Craon, 
‘‘ Mademoiselle Yolande wishes to know how 
you are pleased with your new servant.” 

Yolande opened her lips to refute this im- 
pudent assertion, but she was prevented by 
the queen who asked, 

‘* What new servant, Messire de Craon ?”’ 

‘The knight of the Grey Falcon yonder, 
Madam.” 

“The chevalier de Foix ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Madam, he who has shot so well 
in your highness’ service, and also in his 
own.” 

‘* How in his own?’ 
the first question. 

‘ Does not that young lady demean her- 
self very affectionately towards him Madam? 
Stay, she smiles—what beautiful teeth !”’ 

“?Tis a clear case,’”’ said Charles. 

The queen frowned, and then this frown 
disappeared to give place to a smile which 
had a crafty look on her thin cut lips. 

The duke of Orleans saw this frown and 
a dark shade seemed to pass across his face. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle de Roye is already be- 
trothed,” said Isabella, ‘‘ and it is not to the 
Sieur de Foix. Messire Hugh de Guisay is 
the happy man. 

“My faith, I agree with you Madam,”’ 
said the king, ‘‘ he will be a fortunate man.” 

“And this poor Sieur de Foix,’”’ said De 
Craon, ‘“‘ what does your highness think of 
him. I am anxious to know for the satisfac- 
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said Isabel evading 
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tion of my charming friend here whose mo- 
desty will not allow her to ask the question 
herself.” 

And De Craon bowed with ironical cere- 
mony to Yolande. 

‘His complexion is marvellously fair for 
one who accompanied the African expedi- 
tion. I know he was at the siege,” said 
Charles. 

‘Oh highness,” said Yolande, “his face 
is indeed fair, much too fair. It does not 
please me.”’ 

Pierre de Craon whose complexion, thanks 
to a thousand francs a year spent in cosmet- 
ics, was as fair as alabaster, made a move- 
ment of vexation. 

“Tt seems unnatural,’”’ continued Yolande, 
‘that a cavalier should have the fairness of 
a woman. I ask for my part a head of 
bronze, a little fierce if you choose, and a 
little brigandish ; above all, with dark locks. 
There you find expression, there you find 
spirit !”’ 

The queen laughed. 

‘Does your highness disagree with me, 
Madam ?”’ 

‘‘You pay but a poor compliment to the 
king and the duke, Mademoiselle.”’ 

“Not to speak of my humble self,’’ said 
De Craon. 

‘‘ Sieur de Craon,”’ said the young woman 
pouting, ‘‘I had no intention of paying you 
a compliment, and as for your highness, the 
king, it cannot be of any importance what 
opinion a simple young girl has of him. 

This speech perfectly unprecedented drew 
a most unequivocal stare from the other 
damsels of the court. 

The duke of Orleans made a wry face. 

Pierre de Craon laughed. 

‘‘Oh Madam,” said he, “in truth you do 
not compliment me, and yet methinks I de- 
serve it a little. How often have I told you 
of your amiability, your beauty, to say noth- 
ing of your brilliant wit.”’ 

‘‘Tiresome,”’ said the young woman turn- 
ing away. 

‘* Look,”’ said the king, ‘‘there is Sir Hugh 
de Guisay, the accepted lover, and he seems 
to be very ill-pleased, upon my word.” 

‘And now the Sire de Foix is coming 
this way,” said Isabella. 

“No,” said Yolande, ‘‘ he is too bashful. 





With the complexion of a young girl he has 
inherited her bashfulness.”’ 

‘Ts it always thus with young girls ?”’ ask- 
ed Pierre de Craon with an affectation of 
creat interest. 

‘See,”’ said Charles, ‘it is singular; he 
goes away just as the dancing is about to 
commence.” 

‘‘And without saluting me,”’ said Isabelle. 

“ He is afraid of Sir Hugh,” said Yolan- 
de, ‘‘stay, I will obey the gospel precept. 
Sir Hugh de Guisay shall ask me to dance. 
Oh, I yawn in perspective.”’ 

But before the young lady could put into 
effect her philanthropic intentions, Evan had 
disappeared at the opposite end of the sa- 
loon. 


THE FATHER OF MARSHAL NEY. 


BY L. J. CIST. 

“The father of Marshal Ney died a few years ago, at 
the age of nearly a hundred years. He loved his son 
with tenderness, mingled with respect, and although of a 
singularly robust habit of body, his family feared the ef- 
fect of the shock which the sad events of 1815 might pro- 
duce upon him. He was never informed of them. The 
mourning of his daughter with whom he lived, and his 
grand children, only made him aware that some dreadful 
calamity had befallen the family. He ventured to ask no 
questions, and ever after, sad and melancholy, pronounc- 
ing but rarely the name of his son. He lingered on till 
1826, when he died, without having learned his tragical 
fate.”’"—"* Memoires du Marechal Ney, publits par sa- 
famille, Paris, 1833. 


Ye marvel that I don these weeds, 
In mourning for the death of one, 
The echo of whose daring deeds 
Hath filled the earth—my pride! my Son! 
Yet that I ask not how or when, 
His lofty spirit passed away, 
Who hath, among the race of men, 
No equal left—My gallant Ney! 


Yet wherefore marvel 7—Is it not 
Enough for me that I do mourn, 
That he who ne’er his sire forgot 
Will never more to me return 7— 
That here I feel a deadlier woe 
Than when the soul and body part ? 
But how I learned it ye would know— 
I felt it in a Father's heart! 


I know that in his pale white shroud, 
Imprisoned in the narrow grave, 

Lies he, of whom all France was proud, 
My Son—*“ the bravest of the brave!” 
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But how he died, or when, or where— 
In deadly conflict with the foe— 

Alune, or watched with tenderest care, 
I neither know, nor seek to know ! 


If from yon sky were blotted out 
The noonday brilliance of the sun, 
What, as we darkly groped about, 
Cared we to know how it was done? 
If from the starry hosts of Heaven, 
(As the lost Pleiades were wept,) 
We missed our guiding star at even, 
Should we ask where it had been swept? 


It is enough—enough for me, 
To know and feel that he is gone; 
That I no more, on earth, shall see 
My Star of Hope—of Life my Sun: 
Enough that I already know 
(The instinct of a Father's pride,) 
That he I love in death lies low— 
That when he fell a Hero died! 


I shall not long survive him—here 
Th’ unerring archer’s shaft is sped ; 
[ go to join a son so dear, 
To share with him his narrow bed: 
And when my eyes are closed in night, 
And in the earth my form ye lay, 
The only epitaph ye write, 
For me, be this—* Tue Sire or Ney!” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE THREE RENCONTRES, 


From “Le Foyer Breton.” By Emile Souréstre. 


In those times when the Blessed Virgin and 
her Son often came to visit lower Brittany— 
when as many holy hermitages were seen 
upon the high road as now are found new 
houses, having near the threshold a manger 
and a sprig of the herb which comes from on 
high;* there was in the bishopric of Leon, two 
young noblemen as rich as heart could wish, 
and so handsome that their mother could not 
find in their persons any thing to change; 
they were called Tonyk and Mylio. Mylio, 
the elder, was near sixteen, and Tonyk had 
not reached his fourteenth year. Both had 
received lessons from such skilful masters 
that they might have been received as priests 
if age and vocation had not been want- 
ing. However, Tonyk was pious, always 
ready to assist the poor and pardon offences. 
Money clung no closer to his hands than re- 


- sentment to his heart, whilst Mylio would, 


*The Missletoe, 





not give to every one his due; he still hoa rd- 
ed, and if any one offended him he failed 


not to avenge himself with all his power. 


As God had taken their father from them 
whilst they still wore the infant’s robes, his 
widow, who was a woman of very great vir- 
tue, had brought them up herself; but when 
then they began to attain to man’s estate, 
she judged it was time to send them to an 
uncle from whom they might expect good 
advice and—a great inheritance. One day, 
therefore, after giving to each a new hat, 
shoes with silver buckles, a violet cloak, a 
full purse and a fine horse, she bade them 
set off for their uncle’s house. The boys be- 
gan their journey, filled with joy at the idea 
of seeing new countries. Their horses tra- 
veled so fast that at the end of some days 
they found themselves in another kingdom, 
which produced neither the same trees or 
grain as their country did. Now, one morn- 
ing when they had reached the cross roads, 
they saw a poor woman seated near a cross, 
and the figure* lying on her apron. Tonyk 
stopped his horse short to ask her what was 
the matter, and the mendicant sighing, told 
him she had just lost her son, her only 
wealth, and now she was abandoned to chris- 
tian charity. The young man was greatly 
touched, but Mylio, who had gone forward a 
few steps, cried out to him in a mocking 
tone: ‘‘ Are you going to believe all the first 
weeper tells you?) This woman just put 
herself there to pipe the money from the 
purses of the passers by !” 

‘‘Hush! my brother,” replied Tonyk— 
‘hush, for Heaven’s sake ; your harsh words 
make her weep more. Don’t you see that 
she is the same form and age of our dear 
mother; whom, may God protect!’’ and 
bending towards the beggar he held his purse 
to her, ‘‘here, my poor woman I can only 
assist you, but I will pray God to comfort and 
and console you.” 

The mendicant took the purse and kissing 
it. she said to Tonyk, ‘‘ since my young lord 
desired to enrich a poor woman, he will not 
refuse to accept from her this walnut which 
encloses a wasp with a diamond sting.” 

Tonyk took the walnut, and thanking the 
beggar, pursued his way with Mylio. They 
soon arrived at the edge of a great forest, 


* Crucifix, 
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where they perceived a little child almost 
naked, searching in the hollow trees, singing 
an unknown air, sadder than the mournful 
mass for the dead. He often stopped to rub 
his little frozen hands together and mingled 
in his chant the words—“ J am cold! I am 
cold!” and they heard his teeth chatter. 

Tonyk felt ready to weep at this piteous 
sight, and said to his brother: ‘Jesus! My- 
lio, look how that poor innocent suffers from 
this cold north wind!”’ 

‘‘He must be extremely chilly, then,’’ re- 
plied Mylio, ‘for I do not find the wind so 
cold.” 

‘Tt is because you have on a warm vest, 
a cloth coat, and over all a violet cloak, 
whilst he is clothed only with the air of 
heaven.” 

‘Very well,” observed. Mylio, “he is 
nothing but a little peasant.”’ 

‘Alas!’ replied Tonyk, ‘when I think 
that you might have been born in his sta- 
tion my heart breaks and I cannot see him 
suffer so.’’ He stopped his horse, called the 
poor little boy to him and asked him what he 
was doing. 

‘fT am seeking the flies with the azure 
wings, they sleep in the hollow of the trees,” 
replied the child. 

‘‘And what will you do with these azure 
wings ?’’ said Mylio. 

‘‘When I have found enough I will take 
them to the city and buy me _a cloak which 
will keep me as warm as the’sun.”’ 

‘‘ How many have you found?” said the 
young lord. 

‘Only one,” replied the child, showing a 
little rush cage, in which he had enclosed 
the blue fly. 

“Well, I will take it,” interrupted Tonyk, 
who threw his cloak to the child; ‘‘ wrap your 
limbs in that precious cloth, dear little inno- 
cent, and every evening add to your prayers 
an Ave for Mylio and another for her who 





brought us into the world.”’ | 

The two brothers continued their journey, | 
and Tonyk at first suffered greatly from the| 
keen north wind; but when they had cross-| 
ed the forest the wind began to blow more 
gently, the fog arose and a vein of sunshine* 
glittered in the clouds. Soon afterwards they | 


* An expression made use of in Brittany to indicate a} 
; 
| 


ray of sunshine. j 
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came to a flowery meadow where a fountain 
was Casting up its crystal waters, there they 
saw an old man in rags, carrying upon his 
shoulders the wallet of the bread seekers— 
(beggars.) As soon as he saw the two horse- 
men, he called to them in a supplicating 
voice. Tonyk approached him. 

‘What do you wish, my’old father ?”’ ask- 
ed he, taking his hat from his head out of 
respect for the aged mendicant. 

‘Alas! my dear little lords,’’ said he, 
‘you see my whitened hair and wrinkled 
features! Old age has deprived me of my 
strength, and my feeble feet can no longer 
support my tottering trame. I must die in 
this place unless one of you consents to sell 
me your horse.” 

“Sell you one of our horses, old bread 
seeker !’’ cried Mylio, with an air of con- 
tempt, ‘‘and what have you to pay us?” 

‘ You see this hollow acorn ?”’ replied the 
beggar mildly, ‘it encloses a spider which 
spins cloth stronger than steel. Leave me 
one of your horses and I will give in ex- 
change the spider and the acorn.” 

The elder of the young men burst into a 
loud laugh. ‘‘ Hear you that, Tonyk?”’ cried 
he, turning to his brother. ‘‘ By my bap- 
tism! there must be two calves’ feet in that 
old man’s sabots.”’ 

But the youngest answered in a low voice, 
‘‘the poor man can offer no more than he 
has.’’ And dismounting from his horse, he 
went to the mendicant, ‘I will give you my 
horse, ny brave man,’’ said he, ‘‘ not because 
of the price you offer for him, but in remem- 
brance of Jesus Christ, who hath said the 
bread seekers are his people. Take him as 
your own and thank God for making me the 
instrument of serving you.”’ 

The old man murmured a thousand bless- 
ings upon the youthful head of the compas- 
sionate boy, with whose assistance he moun- 
ted the horse and disappeared from the mea- 
dow. But Mylio would not pardon this last 
act of his brother’s alms; and his resent- 
ment burst forth. ‘ Big mouth!” (an epi- 
thet of contempt) cried he to Tonyk, “ you 


‘ought to be ashamed for the situation in 


which your folly has placed you. You 
thought doubtless that when once despoiled 
of all your own I would share with you my 
money, cloak and horse; but hope it not! I 
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want you to profit by this lesson, and in feel- 


ing the inconveniences resulting from your 
prodigality, you will become more economi- 
cal in future.” 

‘It is indeed a good lesson, my brother,”’ 
replied Tonyk gently, ‘‘and I refuse not to 
take it. I did not dream of partaking of 
your money, cloak and horse: therefore fol- 
low your road without being anxious at all 
about me, and may the queen of angels 
guide and protect you.” 

Mylio would not reply, and set off in a 
trot, whilst his young brother continued on 
foot, looking at him in the distance, and 
making no reproaches to him in his heart. 
They soon came to the entrance of a narrow 
passage, bordered on each side by two steep 
mountains; their heads lost in the clouds. It 
was called the Cursed Passage—because a 
giant dwelt on the top of the mountains and 
kept watch for the travellers who passed that 
way, like a hunter watching for game. He 
was blind and had no feet, but his hearing 
was so acute that he heard the worm digging 
his hole in the earth. His servants were 
two eagles which he had subjected to his 
power, (for he was a great magician) and he 
sent them to bring the prey when he heard 
it coming. So the people of the country 
crossed this passage with their shoes in their 
hands, as the girls do when they go to the 
market towns, and dared to breathe. lest the 
giant should hear them. Mylio, who did not 
know this, entered in full gallop; the ogre 
awakened at the noise of the horse’s shoes 
striking against the stones. 

“What! Ho! my trusty greyhounds, 
where are you!’’ cried he. 

The red and white eagles ran to him. 

‘Go bring me my supper which is pass- 
ing!” cried the ogre. They flew, swift as 
the arrow from the strong bow, plunged in 
the depths of the ravine, seized Mylio by 
his violet cloak and carried him to the gi- 
ant’s dwelling. 

At that moment Tonyk arrived at the en- 
trance of the passage. He saw his brother 
carried off by the eagles and he ran towards 
them with an agonizing shriek ; but the ea- 
gles and Mylio disappeared in the clouds 
which covered the tops of the mountains. 
The poor boy remained motionless and stun- 
ned, looking up to the heavens and the two 





steep sides of the mountains which rose like 
a wall on each side of him: then fell upon 
his knees and clasping his hands said, “ Al- 
mighty God, who created the world, save 
my brother Mylio!” 

‘‘Do not trouble the Father to do such a 
small thing,”’ replied three soft little voices, 
which were heard all at once near him. 

Tonyk turned round in wonder and aston- 
ishment. 

‘Who spoke, and where are you?” de- 
manded he. 

‘In your coat pocket,” replied the three 
voices. 

The young man felt in his pocket and 
drew out the walnut, the acorn, and the lit- 
tle rush cage, in which the three insects 
were enclosed. 

“ And which of you can save Mylio?” 
said he. 

“J, I, I,” replied all three. 

‘How can you do it my poor Kittle noth- 
ings,” said Tonyk. 

‘Open our prisons and you shall soon 
see. 

The youth did as they demanded; then 
the spider rushed to a tree and began spin- 
ning a web, as brilliant and hard as steel; 
then mounting on the azure wings of the 
little fly, it raised her gently in the air, whilst 
she continued her web, each thread of 
which was separated and formed the steps 
of aladder. ‘Ronyk followed them, mount- 
ing the steps of the wonderful ladder as it 
unrolled itself, until he reached the top of 
the mountain. Then the wasp flew before 
him and they all came to the giant’s dwell- 
ing. It was a cave dug in the rock, and as 
high as a church steeple. The blind and 
legless ogre was seated in the centre of it. 
He was swinging his body back and forth, 
like a poplar swayed by the winds whilst he 
sung these words : 


“1 love to eat the men of Leon, for they are fed with 
rich meats : 

VYhe Tregonois taste of wheaten cakes and sweet 
fresh milk ; 

But those of Vannes and Quimper, God bye! 

These people eat too much black rye!" 


Whilst singing he was arranging the slices 
of pork to roast with Mylio, who was lying 
at his feet, his legs and arms tied behind 
like a chicken ready for the spit. The two 
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eagles were at a little distance near the fire- 
place, one arranging the spit and the other 
making the fire. The noise the giant made 
in singing and his close attention to the 
slices of bacon had prevented his hearing 
the approach of Tonyk and his three little 
servants. But the red eagle saw the boy. 
He rushed to bear him away in his terrible 
talons. The little wasp pierced his eyes 
with the diamond sting. The white eagle 
ran to his brother’s rescue and shared the 
same fate. Then the wasp flew to the giant 
(who had raised himself when he heard the 
shrieks of his two servants,) and pierced 
him on all sides with the diamond sting: the 
strokes fell as fast as drops from an over 
charged cloud. The giant bellowed like 
bulls in the month of August. In vain his 
arms flew round like the wings of a wind- 
mill under full sail, he could not strike the 
fly for want of eyes, and for the want of feet 
it was equally impossible to fly. At last he 
fell in despair with his face to the earth, to 
escape from the fiery dart. Then the spider 
ran to him and began immediately to spin a 
net of steel, in which he was bound, fixed 
and immovable. In vain he called the two 
eagles to his rescue; agony made them fu- 
rious, and knowing the ogre vanquished they 
were resolved upon a terrible retribution for 
their long slavery ; flapping their wings with 
vindictive ferocity, they rushed upon their 
old tyrant and began tearing his flesh under 
the net of steel and ceased not one instant 
until they came to the cardinal bones. When 
filled to repletion they laid down upon the 
carcass, and as the flesh of the giant could 
not be digested they both burst without ris- 
ing. As to Tonyk, he had unfastened his 
brother, and embracing him with tears of 
joy and gratitude, he carried him out the 
ogre’s dwelling to the edge of the precipice. 
The azure wings and the wasp soon appear- 
ed, drawing the little rush cage which was 
transformed into a coach. They invited the 
two brothers to seat themselves in it, whilst 
the spider placed himself behind as the lac- 
quais of a great nobleman. The equipage 
set off with the rapidity of the winds. To- 
nyk and Mylio crossed mountains and val- 
leys as if they were smooth plains, (for in 
the air the roads are always in a good state) 
and soon arrived before their uncle’s castle. 








ward the drawbridge where the brothers per- 
ceived their two horses awaiting them ; but 
on Tonyk’s horse hung his cloak and purse, 
with this difference, the purse was larger 
and filled with gold, and the cloak was cov- 
ered with diamonds. The astonished boy 
turned towards the coach to ask an explana- 
tion, but the coach had disappeared, and in 
the place of the fly, the wasp and the spider 
stood three angels of dazzling brightness. 
In amazement the two brothers fell upon 
their knees. Then the most beautiful and 
shining of the angels came to Tonyk and 
said to him: 

‘“ Fear not, good heart! for the woman, 
the child and the old man were no other 
than the Virgin Mary, Jesus, her son, and 
St. Joseph. They gave us to you to protect 
you from danger during your journey, now 
that you have come to the end of it we re- 
turn to Paradise. Recollect hereafter what 
has happened, and let it ever stimulate you 
to do good to the poor, so will you be re- 
warded here and hereafter!” 

Then the three angels spread their shining 
wings and rose upwards like the birds of 
heaven, filling the air with their heavenly 
music as they chanted the sweet Hosannas 
which are sung in our churches. 

S. 8. €. 
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THE FLOWER’S MESSAGE. 


From a garden bright and sunny, 
Sept by breezes soft and free, 
Where the joyous birds are singing, 
| have come to gladden thee; 
Come to whisper of a dear one, 
Who has loved thee long and well : 
Very pleasant is the message, 
Sleeping in my tiny cell, 
Breathing more of truth and | kindness 
Than the giver’s life could tell. 


Take me from my snowy prison, 

P ace me in some favorite book ; 
Place me very, very softly, 

Where thine eyes will often jook ; 
And I will forever whisper, 

From my little fragrant cell, 

Ot the heart that fondly loves thee, 
That has loved thee long and well; 
Guard that heart’s love like a treasure, 

I have died its truth to tell. 
MATILDA. 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


BOOK FOURTH. 


(Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.]} 


Nore.—I intended to have offered some remarks 
to the readers of “‘Gonsalvo of Cordova” in the 
form of a note, to the first book, upon what I con- 
ceive to be the very important subject of proper 
names taken from foreign languages. At the 
risk even now, of having such remarks consider- 
ed as inappropriate and out of place, I will pre- 
sent some loose thoughts which occur to me, leav- 
ing it to another occasion or to other persons to 
discuss the subject more thoroughly. 

We, in America, as a matter of course, have 
heretofore blindly followed English authorities in 
all questions relating to literature and science. 
This has resulted partly from the traditions of our 
origin, and partly from the necessity of our posi- 
tion as a nation, compelled to struggle chiefly with 
our material wants, and to subjugate our new 
country «md prepare it for the abode of a higher 
civilization and culture. Of late years we have 
given indications of greater independence, and 
we already begin to perceive the germination of 
an original literature which promises to be more 
imbued with the national spirit. In fact without 
this national spirit, no literature can ever be eith- 
er great or permanent. In consequence of our 
disposition heretofore, to accept, almost without 
examination, the dicta of English writers, we 
have adopted many very gross errors and in noth- 
ing is this more apparent than in the adoption of 
geographical and other proper names from for- 
eign languages. 

The English authors themselves, up to a very 
recent period, have slavishly received and impres- 
sed upon our language, the French adaptation of 
such names. The very simple rule of taking the 
foreign name as far as it can be done, without al- 
teration of orthography or pronunciation from 
the country to which it belongs, would, it seems 


‘to me, commend itself to the good sense of every 


one. The German or Alemanic nations have 
more generally followed this rule, and we find in 
their languages only, and those of the Slavonic 
nations, an approach to uniformity and consisten- 
cy upon this point. Of late years the English 
have begun to think for themselves. Sir William 
Jones took the first steps in the right direction 
with regard to Hindu names, and since his day 
many intelligent travellers have followed in the 
same path. 

In a recently published Hydrographic Memoir 
of the Mediterranean, by Rear Admiral W. H. 





Smith, we find from page 406 to 413, some very 
valuable remarks upon this subject. He shows 
that the changes in geographical names have ta- 
ken place chiefly through the Frank conquest of 
the Eastern Empire—through the domination of 
the Turks, and through the corruptions of tray- 
ellers. He gives many interesting illustrations of 
corruptions from all these sources. For instance 
with regard to the origin of Stamboul for Con- 
stantinople; Constantinople on account of its 
importance was called by the Byzantine Greeks 
‘nods,’ the city —‘ rmvow, in the accusative, to 
which the ‘«s' contracted ‘c’ was generally prefix- 
ed to express “‘to the city,’ making it ‘etvz0\w,’ 
pronounced Stambolin, the Greek » being pro- 
nounced a, the y », and the z sometimes 8. These 
changes being made the name becomes Stambo- 
lin, and by a further trifling alteration Stamboul. 
The origin of Point St. James, as the name of a 
Cape near the city of Smyrna, is not a little cu- 
rious and illustrates how servilely the English 
have followed the French in geographical names, 
when a very slight knowledge would have pre- 
vented a very ludicrous mistake. There is a point 
at the quarantine ground in the harbour of Smyr- 
na where vessels are examined: the Turkish flag 
called in their language “ Sanjak,” is displayed 
here. The French gallicised this name and call- 
ed the place, Pointe St. Jacques, which the English 
soon after translated into Point St. James, by 
which appellation it is still known. The name 
Otaheite for Tahiti, resulting from a mistake of 
Capt. Cook who correctly wrote o before the name 
and attempted to represent the native sound hii 
(heety) by heite, which in no case in English is 
so pronounced. 

The Greek and Roman names too in our lan- 
guage have been hopelessly corrupted through the 
carelessness and subserviency of the early Eng- 
lish authors to the French, as the following ex- 
amples will abundantly illustrate: Latin—Hora- 
tius, Ovidius, Virgilius, Livius, Homerus. French 
—Horace, Ovide, Virgile, Live, Homere. Eng- 
lish—Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Livy, Homer. This 
comparison might be carried much further and 
show how little independence was exercised in 
transferring these and similar names into English. 


Grote, in his recent valuable History of Greece, 
has attempted to remedy this with regard to 
Greek names as far as it can now be effected. The 
attempt deserves success, but I almost fear that 
it has been made too late. The Latinized and 
Frenchified appellations have become so fixed and 
rooted in the language that an alteration now 
would be next to impossible. He gives the Greek 
names in the Mythology instead of the Latin, 
such as Zeus, Poseidon, Aphrodite, Artemis, &c., 
in place of Jupiter, Neptune, Venus and Diana. 
He also spells Socrates, Alcibiades, Themistocles, 
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and words 0 
This orthography is certainly more in analogy 
with correct principles than the orthography now 
in vogue, and if it had been adopted by the early 
writers, the conditores lingue it would have serv- 
ed to have given to our language quoad hoc, a 
more accurate and scientific character. 

To give another illustration of the ludicrous 
changes which names sometimes undergo, it is 
said, but I do not vouch its truth, that a%certain 
Peter Gunn left his country to reside in France; 
his name was first translated Pierre Fusil; very 
naturally de was afterwards added and the name 
became Pierre de Fusil, which when he returned 
to his own country, was translated Mr. Flint, (pi- 
erre de fusil in French signifying flint.) Poor 
Pythagoras has suffered ina similar manner. The 
name in French is Pythagore, the 2 being silent 
in pronunciation, he became in English plain Pe- 
fer Gower, 

This reminds me of the transformations of name 


c. 


one Mr. Trotter had to submit to, in the course of 


his travels through different countries. He went 


to Ireland and was called Mr. O’Trotter,:to Scot- 


land and was called Mr. McTrotter, in France he 
was known as Monsieur Trottingnac, in Italy as 
Signor Trottini, in Holland as Mynheer Von 
Trotter, in Russia as Trottenhoff, in Poland 
as 








Trottinfou. 


The above anecdotes are probably untrue, but 
they give a pleasant illustration of the absurd 
changes to which proper names have been sub- 


jected by passing through different languages. 
There are some geographical names however 


in English which we may assume the credit of 
having derived from original sources and not 
through the French, such as Leghorn, Florence 
and Naples, as representing the Italian Livorno, 
It is true that the corres- 
ponding French names are Livourne, Florence 
and Naples, but the ancient Italian on the medi- 
ceval Latin names were Legorno, Florentia and 
Neapolis, from which the English &ppellations 


Firenze and Napoli. 


were derived independently of the French. 


In regard to the Spanish names used in this 
work and herein consists the application of this 
note, we find that they too have come to us through 
“Gonsalyo” is ‘‘Gonsalo” in Span- 


the French. 
ish and unquestionably ought to be so in English 
So “‘ Muley Hassan” ought to be “‘ Muley Hacen,’ 
‘ Boabdil” “Abu Abdalah,”’ ‘“Guadalquiver’ 
‘“‘ Wadal-Kebir,” according to the Arabic designa 
tion. 
have themselves corrupted the Arabic names, bu 
the more modern authors, as Conde, in his grea 


Trottinski, and if he had extended his 
travels to China it is very probable that he would 
have rejoiced in the euphonious appellation of 


It is true that the early Spanish writers 


work, “ Arabes en Espana’ and others have re- 


the Conquest of Granada. 





jected the received appellations and adopted those 
in the original languages. 

I{ad my attention been directed to this subject 
previous to my translation of “ Gonsalvo of Cor- 
dova,’’ the principles pointed out in the preceding 
remarks would certainly have been acted upon 
and at the risk both of an appearance of pedan- 
try and in some cases of not being understood, | 
should have written the proper names as they ap- 
pear in the languages to which they belong. And 
I do trust this system will hereafter be pursued 
in America. 


‘‘Unhappy is the victim of a cruel duty, 
who is compelled to sacrifice an affection 
which is the hope and solace of her life. 
After such a sacrifice, she thinks that time 
will soothe her misery and perhaps alleviate 
her unhappiness. Vain illusion! Time but 
prolongs its duration. If in the tumult of 
life, she seeks to be relieved for an instant 
from her suffering, every object augments it. 
The sight of a happy couple forces her 
tears; of a mother surrounded by children, 
oppresses her heart. If in the retirement 
| of solitude, she makes new efiorts to blunt 
the arrow which afflicts her, she uselessly 
increases and irritates the wound, by yield- 
ing in silence to her sad recollections. Vir- 
tue is her only asylum and virtue itself in 
her enemy. It forces her to love the adored 
object she mourns and at the same time re- 
proaches her for the violation of her first 
promise. Such were the sad reflections of 
Zoraida at the very moment when the Ze- 
gris accused her to Boabdil. Ignorant of 
the bitter misfortunes which impended over 
her, alone in the balcony which overlooked 
the Generalife, she believed that Abenhamet 
had secured himself in flight. For this she 
thanked Heaven and still gazing at the rose- 
bush which had been the faithful witness of 
their innocent intercourse, directed to it the 
following verses : 


* How delightful thy fragrance, 
Thou beautiful rose, 
When under thy shadow 
I found sweet repose ; 
*T was there, when thy foliage 
Was kissed by the dew 
I respired every zephyr 
Thy balmy breath blew. 


? 


3 


How lovely thy flowers 


t 
t 


* The above verses are from the same source as those 
before given. 
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Which the hand I adored 

So faithfully gathered, ' 
So faithfully stored ; 

But the magic has changed 
Thy coral buds fled 

And the deep blushing beauties 
Which decked thee are dead. 


From the still limpid streamlet 
I bathed each green leaf 

And forgot in my cares 

That my charms were so brief, 
But the streamlet is dry, 
Which fed thee for years, 

And the waters which nourish 





Thee now, are my tears. 


‘As she ceased, she heard from afar the tu-| 
mult of the people. Inez a young Spanish! 
captive, who was the confidant of her sor- 
rows and her most attached friend, ran to 
her mistress in haste. ‘Blood flows in the 
Alhambra’ said‘ she, ‘the Abencerrages 
are attacking and will burn the palace. I 
attempted to go to the place of combat, but 
the guards are approaching your apartment 
and no one is permitted to enter or to leave. 
At least I will perish by your side.’ 

‘‘ The noise increased, they heard the clash- 
ing of swords, the shouts of the Abencerra- 
ges and the voices of their enemies. The 
Queen pale and ghastly fell into the arms of 
Inez, deprived of speech and strength; she 
could only weep and groan. She pass-d the 
night in this horrible situation and the first 
rays of day had scarcely appeared when a 
messenger from Boabdil presented himself 
to Zoraida, with an order from the King, to 
appear immediately before the assembly of 
the people. Confused and affrighted, she 
asked the occasion of the message; no an- 
swer was given. The Queen obeyed imme- 
diately—she covered herself with a veil and 
leaning upon her dear Inez and escorted by 
the guard, went with trembling step towards 
the plaza. She passed in the midst the peo- 
ple, who were touched with her appearance ; 
advanced to the King whom she discovered 
among the Zegris—raised her veil and with 
timid voice demanded to be informed by her 
barbarous husband, of what she was accused. 
‘You shall hear,’ replied Boabdil, in a dis- 
dainful manner, and turning to the people 
who listened attentively—‘ Mussulmen,’ 
said he, ‘ you probably believe that you have 
preserved my life only, on this memorable 
night, but you have saved the empire. Hear 





what were the perfidious designs of the 
treacherous Abencerrages, whom you have 
driven from your walls. A shameful treaty 
with the Spaniards promised them my head. 
You yourselves witnessed their attack upon 
me in my own palace and after penetrating 
my heart, Granada would next have been 
delivered to the flames by their hands. The 
country owes its safety to you; your King 
asks of you the vindication of his honor. 
The ungrateful Abenhamet who owed his life 
to my mercy, was the assassin selected by 
his companions. My criminal wife was his 
accomplice, and this very night was seen 
with Abenhamet in the Generalife. Shame 
will not permit me to say more. Mussul- 
men, I accuse Zoraida before you; you will 
avenge the outrage committed against our 
religion, our laws and your monarch.’ Zo- 
raida remained mute, surprised and horrified. 
A confused murmur of the people indicated 
a disbelief of her guilt. Morfarix Ali, Sa- 
hal and Moctader the most valiant of the 
Zegris, then presented themselves and de- 
clared that they had seen the Queen in the 
arms of Abenhamet beneath a rose-bush in 
the Generalife. Each affirmed the declara- 
tion by oath and drawing their scimetars 
promised to maintain it. Zoraida heard 
them, fixed upon them an indignant gaze, 
raised her eyes to Heaven and fell down 
senseless. They carried her to the palace, 
where her apartment served as a prison. 
Ten judges were named on the spot and the 
King ordered the head of Abenhamet to be 
brought before them, the dagger found on his 
person and the dress of the slave in which 
he was disguised. These mournful proofs 
together with the attack on the palace, the 
flight of the Abencerrages and the testimony 
of the formidable Zegris either convinced or 
intimidated. No one dared to defend the 
cause of Zoraida and the short-lived pity of 
the populace, vanished the moment it sprung 
up. The laws, the witnesses, the proofs of 
the crime compelled the judges to pronounce 
the horrible sentence, which exiled forever 
from Granada the tribe of the Abencerrages 
and condemned the Queen to perish in the 
flames, if within three days she could find 
no defender to enter the lists against her ac- 
cusers. 

“The palace of Albayzin, which my father 
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occupied with his family, was on the summit 
of a lofty hill distant from the Alhambra. 
We were the last who knew our misfortunes. 
Almanzor accusing himself of the death of 
Abenhamet hastened to the apartment of the 
Queen, and demanded to speak to her. Bo- 
abdil dared not deny Almanzor. Muley- 
Hassan, Moraima and I followed my brother 
and arrived at the moment the unhappy Zo- 
raida had been informed \of the sentence of 
the judges and the death of Abenhamet. I 
will not attempt to depict her deplorable con- 
dition; her eyes wandered—her hair was 
dishevelled and her countenance disfigured ; 
she uttered deafening groans and sounds so 
articulated that they had in them nothing of 
human accent. Her hands and feet and 
whole body were agitated with trembling 
and convulsions. The faithful Inez was 
seated at her side and sustained her head 
upon her own breast. She scarcely recog- 
nized us as we approached ; without respon- 
ding to our endearing expressions, she per- 
mitted us to carry her to a sofa, where we 
gathered around and sustained her in our 
arms. The white locks of the venerable 
Muley fell upon the face of Zoraida; Al- 
manzor gazed upon her and remained silent 
and pensive. 

“The entire dav passed without her being 
able to understand our words ; and the young 
slave requested that we should leave her to 
repose. My brother resolved to carry into 
execution the generous intent he had medi- 
tated, left us to seek the bloody remains of 
the Abencerrages in the fatal Court of Li- 
ons. He had them transported from the 
city, to a distant valley where he performed 
the sad rites of burial; he concealed in a 
dense grove the grave of the ill-starred 
Abenhamet. While he was discharging 
these mournful duties, Muley-Hassan re- 
turned with Moraima to his palace and spite 
of the urgent requests of Inez, I remained 
to attend Zoraida and did not leave her for 
a moment. Inez throwing herself at my 
feet and manifesting gratitude in her coun- 
tenance, said to me: ‘You who take so 
much interest in the unhappy lot of my lady, 
you who would assist me without doubt to 
save her life, swear by all that is dearest to 
your heart, not to divulge the secret I am 
about to confide to you.’ I made the prom- 
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ise she required—she placed my hand in the 
Queen’s and pressed them both against her 
heart—‘ Hear me,’ said she. ‘And oh 
that you may approve the resolution, with 
which Heaven inspires me. Two days re- 
main to Zoraida, to seek the warriors to de- 
fend her. Her detestable accusers are the 
terror of Granada and the confidants of the 
King. No Moor will dare oppose them ; the 
most valiant fear the anger of Boabdil more 
than the power of their adversaries. Zo- 
raida will perish if we trust her defence to 
the Granadians. I am a Spaniard and a 
Christian. I am acquainted with the Cava- 
liers of my nation and above all, I know 
Gonsalvo, at whose name your armies trem- 
ble and whose virtues and humanity exceed 
his valor. The Queen has but to write to 
Gonsalvo, calling Heaven to witness for the 
justice of her cause and place it in his hands. 
Gonsalvo will appear at the moment, alone 
or accompanied by other heroes, you will 
see him triumph, give life to my lady and 
restore the honor of which they wish to de- 
prive her.’ 

‘‘Thus spoke the amiable Inez: Zoraida 
would scarcely listen to her—‘ Leave me to 
die,’ replied she, ‘I desire and seek death, 
f have been the cause of the death of the 
most virtuous of men. Abenhamet perished 
for me and T desire, I wish to follow him, I 
ought.’ 

“¢ You owe it to yourself to preserve your 
honor,’ answered the young captive, ‘ you 
owe it to yourself to go down to the grave, 
pure and spotless as you have lived. Do 
you desire that your memory shall be stained 
with the suspicion of crime? Do you desire 
that ignominy shall rest upon your name, 
and that the horrible word ‘adultery’ be en- 
graved upon your sepulchre. Daughter of 
Ibrahim, life is your own, but honor is of 
God, and you owe an account of it to men. 
Let them recognize your innocence, publish 
it to the world and then you can put an end 
to your life if you please.’ 

‘Surprised at these words, pronounced in 
a strong tone of voice, the queen embraced 
the captive and yielded to her counsels. 
The fear of dishonor restored to her her lost 
strength. We examined the bold project 
of Inez and weighed its difficulties. War 
had been declared. Ferdinand and Isabel 
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were advancing to besiege us. Gonsalvo 
could not enter within our walls without 
great peril; his terrible arm perhaps would 
not suffice against four brave Zegris. The 
fear of displeasing their sovereign might per- 
haps keep back the other Castilians and he 
might not be able to find the three compan- 
ions he desired. In spite of these sad reflec- 
tions and the little hope of success, the 
Queen approved the design and improving 
the precious moments wrote to Gonsalvo the 
following words: ‘You are the enemy of 
the Moors—I am their unhappy Queen and 
implore your assistance. I am condemned 
to death and I call the God whom I adore 
and whom you adore to witness, that I am 
innocent. Within two days I must perish 
in the flames—this fate cannot be avoided 
unless I find four warriors who will fight and 
conquer the four most valiant of the Zegris. 
I have selected Gonsalvo for my defender. 
If this hero, for the first time, refuses his 
aid to innocence, I will believe that Hea- 
ven desires my death and I will suffer it, 
without complaint. Zoraida, Queen of Gra- 
nada.’ 

‘As soon as the letter was sealed, I sought 
a captive Spaniard, whase liberty I had pur- 
chased and asked of him as the only proof 
of his gratitude, to deliver this letter to Gon- 
salvo; I increased his zeal by confiding to 
him the importance of the message and in- 
structed him in what manner he might move 
the heart of the Castilian. That very night 
I conducted him to one of the gates of the 
city, where a horse was in waiting by my 
order—I remained there until I saw him de- 
part on the road leading to the camp of the 
Christians. I then returned more tranquil 
and even with something of exultation and 
gave account to the Queen of what I had 
done. She wept and embraced me. Her 
slave comforted, caressed and encouraged 
her—calculated the time the courier would 
require—that Gonsalvo would consume in 
coming and feeling certain that no obstacle 
would detain that hero, she assured us, that 
we would see him in Granada on the morning 
of the third day. 

‘The captive faithful to his word arrived in 
the Spanish camp at daylight and asked in 
a loud voice for Gonsalvo, but what was his 
grief to hear that Gonsalvo had left. Gon- 








salvo having been appointed Ambassador to 
Fez, was at that moment ploughing the Af- 
ric sea. The Spaniard shed tears and bitter- 
ly complained to Heaven of his lot. A sol- 
dier moved by his grief proposed to him, to 
see the valiant and generous Lara, the friend 
and companion of the hero. He immedi- 
ately went to his tent, spoke to him in se- 
cret—confided what he was instructed to 
say to Gonsalvo and delivered the letter 
which he bore. Lara opened and read it, 
his features became animated, his cheeks 
burned, his eyes became inflamed. 

‘Friend,’ said he to the captive, ‘ re- 
turn instantly to the Queen. Tell her that 
Gonsalvo is absent, but that he has left be- 
hind him another Gonsalvo. To-morrow I 
will repair to Granada with three of my com- 
panions. Gonsalvo always leaves to me the 
good deeds which he cannot himself perform 
and if his heart knows envy it is only when 
I defend the oppressed in his place,’ 

At this point of the narrative, Gonsalvo 
was strongly moved and could not repress 
his admiration. Friendship caused him to 
shed tears, which fell copiously upon his 
cheek. Gonsalvo sought forgiveness of the 
princess and Zulema easily pardoned every 
proof of the sensibility of the hero. 

The princess resumed: ‘“ The captive 
returned and brought us the answer of La- 
ra. 


‘ Your accusers are conquered,’ exclaimed 
Inez. ‘Lara equal to Gonsalvo, would be his ri- 
val in glory, if he were not his dearest friend. 
To-morrow your innocence will be made 
manifest and the blood of the Abencerrages 
will be avenged.’ 

‘Inez was transported beyond herself— 
she kissed the hands of the Queen, related 
to us the exploits of Lara and of the deeds 
of valor which illustrated the cavaliers of 
her nation. The hope which burned in her 
bosom communicated itself to Zoraida; her 
weeping ceased, her soul enjoyed repose for 
a time and lighted in her eyes a transient 
cheerfulness. The following morning was 
appointed for the combat. The entire city 
wept for Zoraida, but no one dared to defend 
her. Since the departure of the Abencerra- 
ges the unhappy had no protectors. Al- 
manzor came to her before daylight— 
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‘Queen of Granada,’ said he, ‘the fatal 
day has arrived. Neither my diligence nor 
my zeal can find defenders. I am ashamed 
of my country, but not for this will I neg- 
lect my duty. I alone will enter the lists 
against the four Zegris. I alone can save 
you, if as my heart believes, the God of 
Heaven protects the innocent. Come, my 
Queen, declare that you place in my hands 
your cause. To you, my sister, if I perish, 
I entrust Moraima and Muley-Hassan.’ On 
hearing these words pronounced with the 
calmness of a great soul and believing that 
he was fulfilling but a simple duty, Zoraida 
pressed the hands of my brother. 

‘‘* Generous Almanzor,’ said she, ‘I ex- 
pected of you this noble demonstration of 
heroism and goodness—but would I not 
merit my fate, if to preserve my worthless 
life, I exposed that of the support of Grana- 
da—of the son of Muley-Hassan, of the 
tender husband of Moraima, of the hero 
whose virtues disarm the Supreme Being, 
ready to punish this wicked city. No! I 
must seek defenders, who after the victory 
can despise the vengeance of Boabdil. Such 
I have found and they will present them- 
selves at the proper time. I only beseech 
you, conjure you by the kindness you have 
manifested in my misfortunes, by that love 
of justice which guides your actions, that 
with your friends, with mine, if [I still have 
any, you will protect these defenders from 
treachery and see that fairness preside at the 
combat. Pardonthese suspicions. Zoraida 
may justly distrust the Zegris.’ Almanzor 
looked at me in surprise, and respecting the 
secret of the Queen, asked no questions. He 
promised to guard the palisades and be him- 
self the judge of the field and went straight- 
way to make the necessary preparations. 

“In the mean time Zoraida, when she saw 
the hour approach, retired for some moments 
and on her knees before the Supreme Being 
pronounced a fervent prayer in behalf of her 
protectors. She arose with a serene counte- 
nance, thanked me for my attention, spoke 
of her gratitude and besought the All Pow- 
erful to bestow upon me more happiness 
than had fallen to her lot. While I mingled 
my tears with hers, she turned to the captive 
and presented to her a casket containing her 
jewels. 
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‘«« My best friend!’ said she,—‘ Receive 
in presence of Zulema, your liberty and 
these gifts, the only remains of my fatal 
grandeur. Accept them, faithful Inez, as 
the last proof of my love and as the only fa- 
vor which your Queen can bestow upon you. 
If Heaven has decreed my death, they will 
recall Zoraida to your memory. In your own 
country you will find a peaceful retreat 
where sometimes you will think of me. 
Above all, moderate your grief. The only 
authority I reserve over you, is to command 
you not to lay violent hands upon yourself 
and to beseech you to remember that to your 
tender zeal, to your firm friendship, I owe 
the only pleasant moments I have oe 
On saying these words, Zoraida embraced 
her; Inez threw herself at the feet of her 
mistress, pressed her knees and bathed them 
in tears. I repressed my sobs and left them 
to put an end to so affecting a scene which 
deprived us of the strength we so mitch 
needed. Zoraida penetrated my thoughts, 
approved them with her looks and tore her- 
self from the arms of Inez and entered her 
apartment to put on a dress of mourning. A 
thick veil concealed her face and a long 
black mantle covered her entire body. The 
captive and I, resolved to accompany her to 
the place of combat, also arrayed ourselves 
in mourning and waited in silence for the 
summons of the guard. They arrived at 
last, preceeded by the judges. The Queen 
received them with respect, without affec- 
ting a tranquillity, which might appear like 
pride, or showing a depression of spirits be- 
coming only to the guilty. She followed 
them—ascended the car they had brought 
and J seated myself at her side; and Inez 
placed herself at her feet. Six horses capa- 
risoned with mourning veils, conducted us 
slowly to the plaza which was filled with an 
immense concourse. In this place, a huge 
palisade surrounded by barriers had been 
erected; near by was a scaffold covered 
with black and further off a funeral pyre. 
At sight of it, the Queen trembled and was 
about to fall into my arms; but supported 
by Inez and gathering all her strength, she 
ascended the scaffold, where seats covered 
with crape had been prepared—she pressed 
my hands between her own and besought me 
in a low voice not to leave her. Tears 
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choked my utterance and I was unable to re- 
ply. The judges read the sentence; the 
people responded with groans. The sound 
of the trumpets was heard, and the terrible 
Morfarix, Ali, Sahal and Moctader appeared, 
mounted upon superb horses clothed in glit- 
teringarmor. They forced their way through 
the crowd, but on passing before the Queen, 
they turned aside or lowered their eyes. Zo- 
raida drew nearer to me, when she saw 
them. The Zegris entered within the pali- 
sade, My brother then presented himself in 
a brilliant coat-of-mail, accompanied by a 
troop of armed Alabaces—closed the barrier 
and proclaimed himself the guard of the 
camp. The imans, the people, and the 
judges preserved a profound silence. All 
remained motionless in their places and with 
eyes fixed upon Zoraida, on the Zegris, on 
the flame, impatiently waited for the defen- 
ders of her who excited universal compas- 
sion. The Queen counted the moments, 
turned her face towards the Spanish gate 
and when she saw no signs of the coming 
of her defenders looked at Inez and sighed. 
Inez, pale, attentive and trembling feared 
that some accident had detained the valiant 
Lara. The hours flew by, the clock struck 
and every time it was heard, the judges 
arose, walked around the plaza, and in a loud 
voice called upon the defenders of the Queen 
to make their appearance and then return- 
ing, seated themselves in silence. Five 
times they repeated their demand and five 
times without response. Almanzor gazed 
at me, went away, returned, became agita- 
ted, ordered his horse to be brought and 
asked for his lance. Three times he was 
about to present himself at the barrier, thrice 
he was detained and pointed to the sun ap- 
proaching the horizon. 

It had already struck five, when at the 
extremity of the plaza opposite the Spanish 
gate, was heard the noise of horses, which 
excited the clamors of the people. The 
multitude opened a passage and four war- 
riors entered, dressed in the garb and armor 
of Asia, mounted upon nimble and active 
steeds. One was scarcely out of his youth, 
the other two were in the flower of their 
age and the last, whose white beard indica- 
ted his years, bore a huge shield, which he 
managed as if he did not feel its weight. 





They stopped in front of Zoraida and salu- 
ted her respectfully; their chief leaped 
gracefully to the ground and requested in 
the Turkish language, permission to speak 
to the Queen. Almanzor observed him at- 
tentively and asked him to explain himself 
in Arabic. The warrior did so, and my 
brother, by order of the judges, conducted 
him to the scaffold, where the stranger 
kneeling before Zoraida, “faised high his 
voice and said—‘ Queen of Granada, we 
are the vassals of the invincible monarch 
who rules within the walls of Stamboul and 
were on our way to Tunis, bearing the or- 
ders of His Highness. A tempest has thrown 
us on these coasts, where we have been in- 
formed by rumor, that a victim to calumny 
you were about to suffer a horrible death. 
Accept the succor, which Heaven sends 
you ; deign to confide to us thy cause, that 
all our blood shed for thee, will perhaps 
prove to Granada that Asiatics know how to 
conquer or to die in defence of virtue.’ 

‘‘A general applause followed this speech; 
the warrior of the East inclined his head, 
crossed his arms upon his breast and per- 
mitted the letter she had written to Gonsal- 
vo to fall at her feet. Inez took the paper, 
recognized it immediately and scarcely able 
to repress her joy said in a low voice—*‘ This 
is Lara—these are our friends.’’ Lara heard 
her, exchanged looks—the Queen was con-~ 
vinced, she disguised her joy and replied, ‘I 
accept you—I regard you as sent by God 
himself and may I perish on the spot if Iam 
not innocent.’ The warrior arose, my broth- 
er guided him and ordered the barrier to be 
opened. The Turk mounted his horse, bran- 
dished his terrible lance and followed by his 
three companions entered within the pali- 
sade, which Almanzor immediately closed. 
These four cavaliers were the invincible 
Lara, the young Hernando Cortez worthy 
pupil of Gonsalvo, the fiery Aguilar father 
of this hero and the venerable Zellez, Grand 
Master of the Knights of Calatrava. Lara 
had selected them as associates in his enter- 
prize and all, fearful that Ferdinand would 
oppose their designs, had left the army in 
secret. By the advice of Zellez they dis- 
guised themselves as Turks, because on en- 
tering a hostile city, by the rights of war 
they could be made prisoners. The time 
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necessary for these preparations, the circui- 
tous route they had taken, in order to arrive 
from the direction of Murcia, had caused 
their delay. The eight warriors were al- 
ready within the palisades; they examined 
each other for some moments to select their 
adversaries. Lara placed himself before 
Ali, the most formidable in appearance; 
the old Zellez wgfore Morfarix author of the 
calumny ; Aguilar opposed himself to Sahal 
and Cortez to Moctader. The signal was 
given and the eight combatants advanced. 
In the first onset no one fell, but the horse 
of Cortez received a mortal wound; Cortez 
immediately dismounted, covered himself 
with his shield and awaited his enemy 
sword-in-hand, who improving the circum- 
stance turned to attack him. Cortez dex- 
terously retired and buried his sword in the 
belly of the horse of his antagonist. Moc- 
tader fell, again rose, and was wounded. 
The young Spaniard less robust than the 
Moor, avoided his blows, retreated, seemed 
to flee, that Moctader, in the pursuit, might 
lose his strength, become exhausted and 
finally yield him the victory. 

‘‘By this time the brave Aguilar had cleay- 
ed the head of Sahal. He was approaching 
his victim when he directed his eyes towards 
his companions and saw the venerable Zé@® 
lez already enfeebled by a deep wound, fu- 
riously attacked by Morfaix, who was rais- 
ing his sabre again to attack him. Aguilar 
uttered a cry; Morfarix turned his face— 
Zellez took advantage of this movement and 
wounded Morfarix under the arm. The Ze- 
gri fell—the old man rushed upon him, again 
wounded—disarmed him and purposely left 
him some moments of life. At this instant, 
Cortez followed by Moctader, sudnenly stop- 
ped, presented his sword, passed the point 
through his bowels and Moctader closed his 
eyes in death. But the formidable Ali sus- 
tained a contest more equal with the mag- 
nanimous Lara. At the first blow helmets 
and breast plates flew into the air, both were 
wounded, became inflamed with anger and 
unable from on horseback to direct their 
blows as near as they wished, they leaped 
to the ground at the same moment and at- 
tacked each other with increased fury. Vic- 
tory was yet doubtful, the people preserved 


a profound silence; Zoraida, Inez and I 
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looked on in fear, when Ali confused by the 
sight of his immolated companions, felt his 
courage diminish. Lara was filled with a 
new ardor, and indignant at being the last 
to conquer, parried with his sabre the blows 
which threatened his head, drew a dagger 
with his left hand, precipitated himself upon 
his enemy, compressed him in his robust 
arms, twice drove the steel into his breast 
and prostrated him in thedust. The people 
burst forth into joyful acclamations, and the 
queen fainted in our arms. While we were 
restoring her to life, Almanzor hastened to 
the spot, embraced the victors and offered 
them his palace as a retreat. 

‘««Prince,’ said the old Zellez, pointing to 
Morfarix about to expire, ‘have this Zegri 
brought before the judges; perhaps moved 
by repentance he may confess his crime and 
honorably bring the truth to light.’ 

‘‘Morfarix heard him, opened his eyes—the 
judges approached—‘I have merited my 
fate,’ said he, ‘ Zoraida is innocent, Aben- 
hamet only wished to die at her feet. His 
unfortunate conversation was not criminal; 
God of Heaven pardon me, and may the 
Zegris improving this terrible example... .’ 

‘He could not finish; cruel fate cut him 
short. The judges proclaimed his last con- 
fession. The four victors made preparations 
to return, and notwithstanding their wounds, 
notwithstanding the prayers of Almanzor, 
they advanced to salute the queen whose 
tears expressed her gratitude. Covered with 
glory they departed on the road they came ; 
Almanzor and the Alabaces accompanied 
them to the gates. Then the four Spaniards 
took their leave and directed their course 
towards a grove near by where their retinue 
awaited them. 

‘‘ Boabdil having learned the issue and the 
tardy confession of the Zegri, hastened to 
the plaza and mounted the scaffold. Zorai- 
da saw him, trembled, turned aside her face 
and fel} into our arms. Boabdil on his knees 
implored pardon for so many outrages, swore 
to repair them by respect hereafter and be- 
sought her to return to the Alhambra to 
reign over his people and himself. On hear- 
ing this, indignation restored to Zoraida her 
strength. 

“«« What dare you propose? said she. 
‘God and these people are witnesses that 


































































have delivered me to ignominy. Heaven 
has made manifest my innocence—the igno- 
miny I no longer fear, if I must live under 
your power--if I must return to the hands 
of an executioner I am ready for the flame. 
I renounce the benefit conferred by these 
strangers. Granadians, deliver me to the 
flames or free me from this tyrant.’ 

‘She spoke and clamors every where pro- 
claimed that the queen was free and that the 
bonds of her marriage had been broken. 
The judges and the old men approached and 
declared to Boabdil that Zoraida delivered 
from punishment had ceased to be his wife. 
The monster preserved silence; he dared 
not irritate his vassals and feared to offend 
the laws which had so often veiled his 
crimes. Forced for the first time to curb 
his anger, he returned to the Alhambra to 
conceal his chagrin, but he could not smoth- 
er his remorse. 

‘« Zoraida desired to leave Granada on the 
spot. Almanzor offered her his chariot and 
with the Alabaces accompanied her to Car- 
tama, a city in which the unhappy compan- 
ions of Abenhamet had taken refuge. Hav- 
ing delivered her into their hands, Almanzor 
returned and informed us that the Spaniards 
were within two miles of our walls. A com- 
mon danger extinguished hatred. The Ala- 
baces and the Almorades forgetting their re- 
sentment, united with the Zegris and all the 
tribes became reconciled, and swore to Bo- 
abdil to die for their country. My brother 
was appointed General and prepared for a 
vigorous defence.. The venerable Muley 
whose only thought was the safety of the 
empire, embraced the knees of his son and 
besought him to repair the injustice done the 
Abencerrages by recalling them to the city. 
Fear obliged Boabdil to consent. Ambassa- 
dors were appointed to bear to that valiant 
tribe the excuses and presents of the king; 
to invite them to return and take possession 
of their goods, their offices and their ho- 
nors. My father himself went as chief of 
the embassy. He departed, arrived at 
Cartama, assembled that noble family which 
on seeing him was transported with joy and 
love. Muley humiliated himself for the 
sake of Boabdil to most submissive prayers, 
complained of the sad lot of kings, surround- 
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ed by deceitful flatterers, excused the youth 
of his son, spoke of the perils which men- 
aced their religion, their laws and their coun- 
try, and employed in favor of an ungrateful 
monarch, that eloquence of the soul which 
is the only art allowed to virtue. 

‘« After he had ceased, Zeir the new cap- 
tain of the Abencerrages, took the advice of 
his companions, and in the name of all re- 
sponded. ° 

‘“«« King of Granada!’ said he, ‘ for we re- 
cognise you alone as our king, you have re- 
ceived the most earnest proof of our respect, 
the most difficult to our hearts, for we have 
listened to you to the end. Now hear us: 
we are ready to die for our religion and for 
you; but if there is one Abencerrage so un- 
worthy, so vile as to pardon Boabdil, we 
would immolate him on the spot. Boabdil! 
Great God, his name alone excites our fury. 
Muley do not again pronounce it and make 
us remember you were so unfortunate as to 
give being to this monster. But tyrants pass 
away and country remains forever. Our 
country is in danger and we will perish in 
its defence. Cartama is ours and we have 
the power to maintain this impregnable 
place; in it we will remain independent, 
but we will send our armies to fight under 
your walls, and will shed our blood in de- 
fence of our assassins. Ask not more, Mu- 
ley ; never will the Abencerrages enter Gra- 
nada while its air is infected by the breath 
of Boabdil.’ 

‘Thus spoke Zeir; his companions applau- 
ded him, rejected with horror the ‘presents 
brought by the Ambassadors and ordered 
them to leave the city immediately. Muley 
resisted their tender solicitations to remain 
and returned to bear tothe king the response 
of the haughty tribe. 

‘“T inguired for Zoraida, but she was no 
longer in Cartama; accompanied by Inez, 
she had disappeared several days before. 
Uneasiness took possession of my heart and 
tears flowed from my eyes. But alas! how 
soon was I to mourn my own misfortunes. 
Boabdil had sent ambassadors through all 
Africa to solicit assistance. The wandering 
tribes of the Bereberes, a pastoral people, 
sent six thousand horsemen commanded by 
the young Ishmael and Zora his spouse, a 
happy and amiable pair, whose chaste man- 
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ners, Whose tender union might serve as a 
model for imitation. Prince Alamar accom- 
panied them, famous in Ethiopia for his 
strength and his valor; he brought with him 
ten thousand blacks to defend our walls. 
Boabdil received liim as a tutelar God, heap- 
ed upon him kindness and promises; and 
the similarity of their dispositions very soon 
united them in a close friendship. [ had 
the misfortune to find favor with the fero- 
cious Alamar. Incapable of that tender re- 
spect, that timid delicacy which makes love 
contagious, the rash African dared to declare 
to me his desires. His ardent and ferocious 
eyes, his gigantic statue, his black counte- 
nance alone inspired horror. I trembled 
when I heard his voice; his sanguinary va- 
lor, his contempt of God and men, had ex- 
cited in my soul an insuperable aversion. I 
responded with the pride suitable to my birth, 
and above all to my sentiments, and at the 
same time took care not to offend the ally of 
my country and the terrible friend of Boab- 
dil. It was then that queen Isabel uniting 
her army with that of Ferdinand had pitch- 
ed her camp before our walls and announced 
by heralds that she had sworn to perish or 
take Granada. The response of Boabdil 
was to send the African prince to attack the 
Spanish camp. Alamar carried terror to the 
tent of the queen herself, conquered all the 
warriors who opposed him, made a terrible 
slaughter among the Christians and then re- 
turned and demanded of Boabdil my hand 
as a reward for his deeds. Boabdil assented 
with joy and conducted the African to the 
palace of my father, declared to the unhap- 
py Muley that he had disposed of his daugh- 
ter, and announced that on the following day 
I should become the wife of Alamar. My 
father had not the power to defend me. Al- 
manzor was in the Alpuxarras collecting 
troops. With no support but my tears which 
had no influence with my tyrants, my only 
hope was in my courage and desperation 
dictated to me my course. I sought the 
young Zora, that valiant Amazon, who had 
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aid. The kind stranger made arrangements 
for my flight, and ordered thirty of her val- 
iant Numidians to accompany me, made 
them swear to defend, to die, rather than 
abandon me. Confident of their fidelity, 
she opened in silence and darkness the gate 
entrusted to her care. I left Granada, sur- 
rounded by my escort without yet knowing 
whither to direct my steps. The city of the 
Abencerrages was the most secure asylum, 
but Zeir its chief and two of his companions 
had made propositions for my hand, and | 
felt unwilling to trust my life to the keeping 
of my lovers, although they were honorable 
men. It occurred to me that the solitary 
palace of Malaga which my father Muley- 
Hassan had bestowed upon me in other 
times, might conceal me from the inquiries 
of Alamar, and from that place I could in- 
form my brother of his purposes. 

‘‘T took this road, travelling only by night, 
for fear of being surprised and beseeching 
Heaven to protect me from the hands of my 
enemy. My prayers were vain, for I had 
scarcely reached the coast when I was sur- 
rounded by a squadron of Alamar’s troops. 
The valiant Bereberes resisted and defended 
me, but they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
were butchered or loaded with chains. The 
captain of these terrible Blacks conveyed 
me in dismay on board a ship, which had 
been placed in readiness, and there told me 
for the first time that his Lord to secure his 
spouse had ordered him to take me to his 
dominions. My misfortunes had come to 
the climax, and death alone could liberate 
me from the unhappy fate which awaited me. 
I intended to seek it in the waves during the 
tempest, but the soldiers bound me to the 
mast of the ship. The rest you already 
know ; your more than human courage has 
saved me from these Barbarians, but my mis- 
fortunes have led us to the dominions of Bo- 
abdil. The dangers which threaten terrify 
me, but I feei I know not what secret com- 
fort when I reflect that you defend me.”’ 

Thus finished the beautiful Zulema; Gon- 


come with the Bereberes to the defence of|salvo felt happy that he had heard her story 


our country. From the first I felt towards 
her that involuntary inclination which virtue 


and could scarce contain his joy. Agitated by 
his thoughts he yielded his soul to hope, to 


inspires. Zora understood and pitied my|sadness and to fear. Zulema left him a 
misfortunes—she abhorred Alamar. I con-|prey to these feelings. 


fided myself to her zeal and requested her 





End of Book Fourth. 
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,. THE EMIGRANT’S LAMENT. 


BY J. E. LEIGH. 


Farewell to thee, my native land, 

[ love thee, held my life for thee, 

A smile from thee had been command, 
Thy child, thy slave fore’er to be. 


Farewell to thee, my native land! 

And hast thou sons with hearts more true ? 
Smile on them then, a patriot band, 

And bid them glory’s paths pursue. 


Farewell to thee, my native land! 

When under foreign skies I roam, 
Reluctant led by fortune’s hand, 

I'll love thee still, my childhood’s home, 


Farewell to thee, my native land! 
To greatness, glory, speed thy way ; 
Foremost among the nations stand, 
And let thy rule be virtue’s sway. 


Where Mississippi’s gloomy tide 
In fearful grandeur darkly flows 
Within my heart I'll learn to hide 
The keenness of an exile’s woes. 





RAMBLES ABOUT MONCLOVA. © 
MILITARY IN MOTION. 


The Center Division—so called perhaps 
because not circumferential—vacated its 
camp near Monclova on Tuesday, the 24th 
of November; the last detachment taking 
its departure about noon. Two companies 
of Arkansas Cavalry, and two of Illinois foot, 
remained to garrison the town, and protect 
the supplies which had been collected there 
by that energetic and invaluable officer, 
Commissary Patrick. On arriving at the 
plaza, where the troops which occupied the 
city were drawn up to receive us, Colonel 
Hardin halted his battalion, and gave the or- 
der for three cheers for ‘our flag,” which 
was then waving in triumph from the high- 
est point in the vicinity, and three more for 
‘our country.”’ These were given with an 
emphasis that startled, for at least once in 
their lives, the slumbering sombreros, and 
made the surrounding walls ring again. The 
Colonel then made a brief and patriotic 
speech, bade farewell to the comrades we 
were leaving, and filed out of the city, with 


drums beating and banners waving, and took 
up his line of march to Castaha, at which 
place we were to encamp for the night. 
The distance from Monclova to this posi- 
tion, is about nine miles; the road winding, 
broken and much of the way very stony. It 
leads through a narrow, barren, undulating 
valley, and the march was excessively fa- 
tiguing and disagreeable from the dust. 
Several specimens of magnetic iron ore 
‘‘cropped out’’ along the road, but none of 
our geologists concluded that the metal 
abounded in any considerable quantity. 

We halted about 3 o’clock, in the midst of 
an old corn field, the adobe walls of Casta- 
fia showing their mottled visage a short dis- 
tance in advance. The precaution of send- 
ing Captain Tripod a day ahead, to select a 
camp was not attended with eminent suc- 
cess, for though he had commenced opera- 
tions in the morning, the reconnoissance was 
not completed when we arrived, nd we 
were therefore kept broiling in the sun, and 
dancing attendance for an hour or more upon 
the cusp point of a scientific conclusion. 
The Inspector General at length became in- 
dignant at the preposterous delay, the train 
was ordered into position, and before the re- 
searches of science were ended, Artillery, 
Infantry and Dragoons, were distributed for 
the night. In consequence of the detention, 
however, before the tents were pitched a 
violent “ Norther’? came dashing through 
the mountains with such force, as to resist 
all efforts at stretching canvass, and prostra- 
ting many’ of the tents that had already 
risen. In spite of labor and vexation nev- 
ertheless, we all got into camp after a fash- 
ion, and managed to get our suppers, of 
which probably not more than one-fourth was 
an involuntary appropriation of Mexican 
soil. 

The hacienda, estancia, or rancho of Cas- 
tafa, is a small group of adobe hovels, in 
which are congregated in frightful wretch- 
edness, several hundreds of the bondmen of 
some Mexican nabob. Within the circum- 
ference of a few miles, they here toil and 
sweat through a life of almost hopeless mis- 
ery, sustained only by the uncertain glim- 
merings of that freedom, which it is their 
destiny to contemplate, but never to realize. 





The produce of their labor goes to increase 
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the wealth and power of their oppressors, {upon by certain citizens of Monclova. The 
and to the support of a monstrous hierarchy, |revolutionary Generals were captured, and 
which too often regards them as illegitimate | Hidalgo, after degradation from holy orders, 
children, without the pale of protection.|was executed at @hihuahua on the 27th of 
South of Castafia the valley widens to an|July following. 
extent of six or eight miles, athwart which} We left camp in broken doses, and as the 
the irrigating dikes carry their healthful in-|road at Bajan diverges to Monterey in one 
fluences in the production of several thou-|direction and to Saltillo and Parras in anoth- 
sand bushels of corn per annum. Among|er, there was something more than the usual 
the loftiest peaks of the mountains on both|matutinal confusion in getting on the right 
sides may be mentioned the ‘“Pinacula de|track and inaugurating the day’s march. 
Gabriel’ on the west, which rears its summit|The various corps and combinations how- 
three thousand feet above the plain, and onjever finally found themselves in line, and 
the east the ‘“ Mont de Dios,’ which inter-|moving over a region of calcareous marl 
cepts the morning sun-beams still nearer the|similar to that of the day before, blistering 
heavens. to the feet and blinding to the eyes. The 
After a night of more suffering than sleep, |mountains rose frowning around in- gloomy 
the thermometer below freezing, and the|sterility and barren grandeur, reflecting with 
wind penetrating every orifice and opening, intensified aridity the desert waste over 
with something like the strides of a mill|which we pursued our weary course. The 
saw, we were roused at 4 o’clock by the|constant and characteristic emblem of the 
notes of reveille, indifferent alike to heat or|country was still seen, and the cactus and 
cold, to calm or storm. Our breakfasts were |chaparral defiantly maintained their ground 
bolted somewhat after the fashion of our |as solitary representatives of the vegetable 
suppers, and at sun-rise the column was in|kingdom. Of the former, the day’s march 
motion. With the exception of the dust,|furnished a new specimen, bearing a berry 
which was of indefinite depth—the road was |not unlike the pea and resembling the cur- 
comparatively good. The country is wild|rant a little in taste, yet of course present- 
and uninviting, the soil of clay or marl, lit-jing the gorgon head of Medusa, wreathed, 
tle vegetation, and even the chaparral, scarce |twisted and reticulated with thorns, instead 
and diminutive. The command advanced |of serpents, and turning whatever it touched 
by two routes, one of which is so near a}to blood instead of stone. 
straight line, that, improbable as it appears} We halted at an early hour near a spring 
in Mexico, it seems to have been run by|completely enveloped with a dense curtain- 
compass. Both roads unite at Bajan, an old|ing of muzquit, and considering the vastness 
rancho, now deserted, but which exhibits in|of the desert on all sides of it, not unwor- 
its ruins, evidences of past importance. Wa-|thy of its baptismal designation, which our 
ter was obtained from a neighboring pond, |guide informs us is /a yoya—the jewel. Its 
which, bad as it was at first, the mounted j|lustre and value are by no means diminished 
troops made worse, by the ingenious intro-|by the venomous casket which enshrines it. 
duction of their horses. In consequence of|The operation of selecting a camp and ar- 
the scarcity of fuel, the men proceeded to|rangingthe troops was as usual elaborate and 
demolish the wood work of the old build-|scientific; Tripod and Ramrod being emi- 
ings, and door sills, window lintels and raf-|nently active and conspicuous. The ex- 
ters formed the staple of our fires. treme confidence and affection which have 
This place—sometimes called Acatila de|succeeded to alienation and distrust, it is de- 
Bajan—-is famous in Mexican revolutionary |lightful to behold. Tripod had recently ta- 
history, as it was here that one of the first|ken to a mulo, for the better discharge of his 
republican armies under Hidalgo and Allan-|*‘ arduous and multifarious duties,” and 
de, met with a disastrous defeat on the 21st|now excited as much admiration by his beau- 
of March, 1811. The result was attributed |tiful exhibitions of mulemanship, as he had 
to treachery on the part of the republican|heretofore, when mounted upon his gay and 
leader or rebel, Ignacio Elizondo, operated|thick ribbed sorrel. Ramrod rejoined the 
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column at night. There was an unnatural 
sageness in his looks surpassing the wisdom 
of his lips. He said nothing, but was evi- 
dently pregnant with a great secret, which 
lime might or might not enfold. It was 
conjectured that the Chihuahua bubble had 
burst, and that the government acknowl- 
edged the failure. 

The certainty of a long day’s march with- 
out water, created necessity for an early 
start the morning of the 27th, and the first 
blast of the bugle swept over camp at 2 
o’clock. Rolls were called and fires lighted 
in afew minutes. The continuous hum of 
a multitude in motion, crept through the 
grove of muzquit, like the soft breeze of sum- 
mer, wafted from the south, rippling over 
the foliage. The stars were veiled by acur- 
tain of atmospheric haziness, and in the fit- 
ful light of the scattered camp fires, the 
movements of the men resembled the mys- 
terious tread of phantoms, and reminding one 
of those shadowy traditions, in which the 
descendants of the woman of Endor, are 
represented in their unhallowed vocations, 
over blazing fires and boiling caldrons. 
There is undoubtedly a difference in reality 
between a company cook over a camp kettle, 
and one of the ‘weird sisters’ over her 
household utensils; but with reveille at 2 
o'clock of a cloudy morning, among the 
muzquit of the Mexican mountains, this dif- 
ference is not quite so broad, as by day 
light on the banks of the Mississippi. 

The head of the column was in motion; 
ere the first appearance of the dawn flicker- 
ed over the eastern horizon, and long before 
the earliest ray of the sun gilded the lofti- 
est mountain top, the whole body had left 
the encampment and was wending the way 
through the devious avenue of cactus and 
chaparral. A long and tortuous coil of dust, 
which seemed suspended between earth and 
sky, revealed ata glance the whole column 
from front to rear, as soon as the darkness 
disappeared, and the sun had carefully lift- 
ed the veil of vapor from above us. The 
heat then became intense, and almost over- 
powering. The soil beneath us into the depth 
of several inches was ground to impalpable 
powder, and every step created new clouds 
of dust, which accompanied us, as did the 
cloud the Israelites in the wilderness. On, 
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on, on; tramp, tramp, tramp; for seven 
miles through a stunted forest of noxious ve- 
getation, the dwarf palmetto and the prick- 
ly pear—natural spurs of chivalry—rearing 
their horrid fronts in spiteful emulation, and 
reigning rival monarchs of the vegetable 
kingdom of the prairie. After running this 
fiery gauntlet between blazing air and blister- 
ing earth, we entered by a slight change of 
direction, a long and narrow valley, bound- 
ed by two high parallel ridges. The im- 
mense floods which here sweep down from 
the mountains on each side, have formed 
deep and rugged ravines, which traverse the 
plain in all directions, and give to the road 
a crooked and broken course. On one side 
the mountains rise almost perpendicularly, 
to the height of several thousand feet, and 
forming what appear in the distance, as per- 
fect specimens of the columnar structure ; 
while on the opposite side, the ascent though 
less precipitous, is little less grand and impos- 
ing. The former ridge has the appearance of 
sandstone, the latter of limestone; though 
both are probably of the same material. 
Each one dips from the valley, and indeed 
this fact is common to all the ranges along 
which we have marched. 

In consequence of the long drought the 
ravines which skirt the way side, were per- 
fectly dry ; scars upon the earth’s surface, 
indicating the power of the elements, with 
none of the blessings with which Providence 
usually tempers the display. The earth was 
baked to the hardness of the rock around it ; 
there was neither tree nor shrub that claimed 
vitality ; all was barrenness, desolation and 
death. There no plant takes root; no ver- 
dure quickens into life. The sterile and arid 
sides of the mountains which gird the val- 
ley, are unrelieved by a single leaf; their 
thickly seamed slopes looking like the na- 
ked ribs of some vast ante-diluvian monster. 
Their hoary masses appeared to act like two 
huge mirrors, concentrating the burning 
rays of the sun upon us, as panting, breath- 
less, almost lifeless, we struggled for nearly 
four hours under their withering influence. 
The whole pent up atmosphere was like 
flickering flame. With an extremity of stern 
sterility that stifles even the spontaneous 
growth of the cactus; with no breeze but 
that of 
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“Phe red hot wry of re most lone simoom 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs ;”’ 


and with venerable mountains, standing like 
monuments of greatness in ruins, scarred 
and furrowed by the centuries of desolation | 
which have passed in review before them, 
frowning upon us for profaning with unhal- | 
lowed footsteps, the solemn silence which is 
their only minister, surely it would not be! 
inappropriate to call the lifeless vale, “the 
valley of the shadow of death.”’ No mon- 
umental marble or eulogistic epitaph here 
strikes the eye, yet whatever of gloom and 
awe and melancholy, that attends the tomb, 
here accompanies every foot-fall, conveying 
in the still small voice of nature the univer- 
sal truth that— 


“The boast of heraldry—the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


lt was high noon when we reached the 
‘Tanque de San Felip,” where we hoped 
to get a dropof water to moisten our parched 
lips and tongues clinging to the roofs of our 
mouths, but we were cruelly disappointed. 
The little that stood in green pools at the 
bottom of the tanque, was so putrescent 
that the animals refused it, and with weary 
limbs and fast failing strength, we were com- 
pelled to re-nerve ourselves for the onward 
march. 

This ‘‘tanque’”’ is a sort of basin which 
the Mexicans have constructed at the foot 
of three mountains, the third being one that 
rises from the termination of the valley 
thraugh which we passed. It ts capable of 
holding many thousand gallons, but the 
clouds had withheld their offerings for months 
and it was now exhausted. At this point the 
road forks to Saltillo and Parras, and with 
regret on the part of many, the head of the 
column was seen defiling to the right. On 
turning the mountain, we at once emerged 
upon a broad plain, and were presented with 
a view of grand and thrilling magnificence. 
There are few objects in nature resembling 
in sombre nakedness of aspect and lonely 
and isolated grandeur, a Mexican mountain ; 
but here, the towering sierras fairly envel- 
oped us on all sides, and in their fantastic 
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land picturesque forms, s seem to have been 
hurled at random from above by some an- 
‘gry god, or heaved from below by the hands 
Titan, sporting with his 
strength. The lofty tower and the stately 
pyramid appeared to be incorporated with 
redoubts and battlements and castles, while 
\tapering high towards the heavens, single 
‘columns were outlined against the sky, look- 
‘ing like needles in the dizziness of distance. 
Faint and famished as we were, we caught 
energy from our admiration of the sublimity 
which was unveiled before us. The very 
‘earth gave signs of having received inspira- 
tion from the scene, and the vegetation— 
noxious though it be—here affords a variety 
that partly relieves its venom. The cactus 
‘assumes a multiplicity of forms, ranging 
from a pear to a pine apple, from a cucum- 
ber to a cauliflower, and from a siphon to a 
| shuttle-cock. 
| The road again becomes dusty, with fre- 
quent deposities of sharp stones and gravel 
The heat continued overwhelmingly oppres- 
sive. Men were constantly giving out, and 
the wagons were stowed with hundreds who 
could no longer drag themselves along. Yet 
on, on, on; toil, toil, toil; sweat, sweat, 
sweat; there is no pause: over the broken 
and regeed way we pursue our course, sup- 
ported by the hope that the next turn in the 
mountains will give us a glimpse of our 
journey’s end. Vain expectation: hills re- 
cede behind us and the shadows lengthen 
on the ground; the sun becomes less hot, 
and the dust less blinding; but still we 
stagger onward, or fall by the way side. 
The sun has almost reached the culminating 
point of the western mountains, when a 
sudden deviation in our course, reveals a 
winding outline of shrubbery, and within its 
green and grateful shade, we doubted not 
there was water. A few miles farther and 
we reached the banks of a narrow rivulet. 
Several parties had arrived before us, and 
when Colonel Hardin came in at the head 
of his regiment, he had probably not more 
than a hundred followers. The intense heai 
and the long and toilsome march without 
water, had exhausted the energies of most of 
the men, and compelled large numbers to 
linger by the way, who were unable to find 
places in the wagons. 
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These lines were scrawled under extreme 
physical depression, and convey but a faint 
and feeble idea of the sufferings of this long 
and long-to-be-remembered march of thirty- 
three miles. 

It was found impossible to proceed the 
next day on account of the exhaustion of 
the troops, many of whom did not reach 
camp until the morning. Their blistered 
feet had marked many a mile with blood. 
We were in a fine position for a day’s rest, 
having grass, fuel and water close at hand 
and in abundance. It is true there was 
some little consternation at one time in re- 
gard to the water, our supply being drawn 
from an irrigating canal—connecting with 
the Arroyo Venedito—which suddenly fell 
to an alarming degree of emptiness. It was 
immediately suspected to be a trick of our 
most excellent Mexican friends, and the im- 
mortal Monsoon with a party of Dragoons, 
was sent as a committee of investigation. 
On arriving at the hacienda de Venedito, he 
was told in reply to his inguiries that noth- 
ing was there known about it, but on pro- 
ceeding a mile or two farther, he found our 
ditch dammed up, and the water turned into 
another. With much less labor than Her- 
cules was subjected to on a similar occa- 
sion, when turning a river out of its course 
instead of into it, the Major soon directed 
the water into its former channel, and having 
left a guard at the point returned to camp. 

There were more indications of human 
life around us here, than we had any where 
seen this side of Castafia. Several corn 
fields were visible, and a few herds of goats 
and cattle grazing in the distance. A cheer- 
ing spectacle after traversing a distance of 
sixty or seventy miles, without seeing a sin- 
gle inhabited or inhabitable dwelling. Lieut. 
Azimuth arrived at this encampment from 
Saltillo, whither he had been with despatch- 
es for General Taylor. The only item of 
intelligence that he brought was that the 
Navy was still taking Alvarado. 

The march was resumed on the 29th, a 
little after day break. We passed the haci- 
enda de Venedito, about two miles from 
camp. _ It is an establishment that numbers 
among its retainers some two hundred and 
fifty peons, who live in the same squalid 
wretchedness, of which we have heretofore 





seen so many examples. After leaving this 
place the country becomes an unproductive 
desert, showing the sandstone formation and 
occasional traces of iron. The march of a 
few hours brought us to the hacienda de 
Garapatos—also situated on the Venedito— 
which produces corn, cotton, beans, &c., 
and, it is said, oranges. 

While determining the position of the 
troops, the congregation about head quarters 
was thrown into momentary consternation 
by an explosion from Captain P.’s pistol, his 
horse shaking himself so violently as to 
force the trigger. Fortunately no one was 
injured, though the pistol was thrown from 
the holster. The incident lead to a discus- 
sion among the knowing ones present, of 
different corps, touching the use and value 
of the weapon in the military service, and 
it was unanimously decided that of all the 
varieties of fire-arms employed in modern 
warfare, the pistol is the most worthless, 
producing the greatest number of accidents, 
of least use in emergency, and seldom if 
ever resorted to in a battle. 

We found during the day’s march seve- 
ral specimens of the plant, recognised at 
present by the botanical world as Fremon- 
tia. Has it not been forgotten that this 
plant was discovered and described as early 
as 1806, by the then Lieut. Zebulon M. 
Pike ; and that his specimens in their pro- 
gress to the United States were lost? At 
that period the press was not so potent in 
conferring greatness and distinction on the 
results of plodding enterprise and fearless 
industry as at present, and the honor of the 
name was therefore withheld from him, to 
whom it appears as justly to belong as’ to a 
later traveller who with more facilities has 
been successful in traversing a region which 
others had partially explored before. 

Late in the evening supplies of corn came 
in from the hacienda Sauceda, on the backs 
of a score or two of borricos, which were 
assembled to be unloaded near the tent of 
the Commanding General. Hours before 
the regular musicians dreamed of reveille 
the next morning, 2 most symphonious and 
sonorous blast, loud, shrill and piercing, a 
golden chain of ‘ linked sweetness long 
drawn out,’ vibrated upon the tympanums 





which were in repose in the vicinity of head 
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quarters, rousing many a sleeper from the 
delicious dreams of a morning nap. 

Men started from their blankets in terror, 
as if the Mexican vultures were screaming 
in their ears, literally ‘‘moved by the con- 
cord of sweet sounds.” It was a beautiful 
display of musical respect on the part of 
those docile and benevolent creatures, thus 
to exert their fine vocal powers in a fare- 
well serenade to those so eminently quali- 
fied to appreciate the elegance of the com- 
pliment; nor will the effect be soon forgot- 
ten by any who were fortunate enough to 
inhale those touching and delicate notes, as 
they trembled on the morning air. 

We started about sun rise, and for several 
miles pursued our usual route through the 
palmetto and the cactus. Of the latter 
plant we found one in great abundance, 
known as the Turban or Turk’s head _ varie- 
ty. The palm trees were uncommonly large, 
many of them thirty or forty feet high. The 
land rises as we advance, and the road— 
little better than a mule path—is rough and 
stony. 
ted”’ instincts, were active with the pick- 
axe and shovel. About thirteen miles from 
Sauceda, we passed the hacienda San Anto- 
nio de Jarral, a small enclosure of adobe 
walls which furnished to the hungry a spe- 
cies of curd, something like what, in the 
neighborhood of Albany, they call ‘‘ Dutch 
cheese.’’ Three miles beyond we reached 
a second establishment, which appears to be 
a branch of the other. We found here ex- 
tensive corn fields, wheat and cotton in 
small quantities, and a few cattle. Almost 
the entire valley of the Venedito and its 
tributaries, is sterile and unproductive, and 
niggardly repays the labor of cultivation 
even in spots few and far between. 

Our tents were pitched in a corn field, a 
few stalks standing as sentries, the ground 
dusty and uneven, and no wood in the vi- 
cinity. The positions of the different corps 
were not fixed without much delay; and 
considerable dissatisfaction existed in the Ar- 
kansas regiment, that body having been 
placed for several days below the troops, as 
they were charged with the habit of taking 
their horses into the water and thus render- 
ing it unfit for use. 

The joint haciendas of San Antonio, em- 





The pioneers true to their ‘‘eleva-4tinctly defined. 


ploy about two hundred peons, who are en- 

gaged chiefly in the cultivation of corn. 
The place was of some peculiar interest to 
the few Texans along with us, as it was 
here the Mier prisoners were re-captured 
and handcuffed. 

Sunrise saw us again in motion, with our 
long line measuring itself amidst the pal- 
metto, the magney, the huisachi, and the in- 
terminable, ever abounding cactus. The 
road was rather better than that of yesterday, 
and the valley here narrows to a width of 
six or seven miles, the mountains still pre- 
serving their lofty peaks and rugged aspects. 

After proceeding three or four miles many 
of our party were startled at beholding, ap- 
parently but a short distance in advance. 
where there had just been an open plain, 
as if suddenly ejected from the earth, a pile 
of buildings, resembling somewhat the ir- 
regular walls and moss grown turrets of an 
old baronial castle. The structure was com- 
pletely developed against the sky, presen- 
ting in the hazy sun light, an outline dis- 
Near it appeared also a 
huge mountain, rising solitary and alone 
from the valley, and looking like an Aztec 
temple towering to the clouds. The illu- 
sion lasted but a few moments and as sud- 
denly disappeared. It was the first case of 
mirage we had witnessed and we subse- 
quently ascertained that the objects present- 
ed so majestically were the mud walls of the 
rancho del Pastora, looming up before us at 
an interval of twelve miles, and creating an 
“enchantment” borrowed entirely from that 
“distance.” The mountain so distinctly 
visible at the same time, is known among 
the Mexicans as ‘el Sombrestillo,’”’ from 
a fancied resemblance to a hat. The camp 
was fixed about a mile from the rancho, 
near an irrigating ditch and reservoir. Lit- 
tle grain is produced here, the labors of the 
proprietor being mostly devoted to the rear- 
ing of cattle. 

A very amusing exhibition came off just 
before our arrival at camp, in which there 
were several prominent actors. Two or 
three horsemen were espied half a mile in 
advance, who from their appearance and 
movements, were at once pronounced by the 
highest authority in such matters to be 
Mexicans, and of course Mexican spies. [n 
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an instant the whole party, seeing with the 
eagle eyes of “ Ajax,’’ was in a ferment; 
Optics levelled his glass, and before discern- 
ing any thing called on MRamrod and 
Fifth-chain with an escort of Dragoons, for 
the purpose of pursuit. Those within hear- 
ing dashed off without knowing what they 
were going for, while the Dragoons were 
still in the rear. There was of course 
scolding and shouting, with most tempestu- 
ous results. However away went the par- 
ty at last with the speed of Jehu or Gilpin; 
the leader fired with the idea of the capture 
perhaps of Santa Anna, and the men eager 
for a fray of any sort. In the meantime the 
suspicious horsemen appeared strangely in- 
different to the approach of their enemies, 
and made no effort toescape. Suddenly our 
own men were observed to slacken their 
pace, hesitate, halt, and then turn their hor- 
ses’ heads to the rear. They had discovered 
that the Mexican spies were Captain Drum 
and two other officers, who had been sent 
ahead to select a camp. Optics was moved 
to the indignation of Hamlet: he looked 
daggers at Ajax—but said nothing. 

The ill humor which had been brewing in 
the Arkansas regiment for some days, in 
consequence of its location in camp, was 
brought to a crisis this evening, when Colo- 
nel Yell positively refused to obey the order 
assigning his regiment to its usual down 
stream position, and selected a camp for 
himself. The Colonel was arrested. The 
order was then given to the Lieut. Colonel, 
upon whom the command devolved, who de- 
clined complying and was also arrested. 
The Major’s turn came next; he took the 
same course and shared the same fate. 
What would have been the result, had the 
matter thus continued, can only be conjec- 
tured; the order however was not given to 
the Senior Captain, and the affair rested, 
leaving him in command of the regiment. 

An alarming sensation was created in 
camp, and many feared that so near an ap- 
proach to mutiny might lead to the shedding 
of our own blood. The crisis was indeed a 
fearful one, but was boldly met. The lar- 
ger portion of the command was of volun- 
teers, and it was natural that they should 
sympathize with each other. But as a 
whole, we were but a handful surrounded by 


enemies, and if discipline was relaxed, or if 
dissensions arose, we might have become an 
easy prey to our foes, or have been given up 
to self-destruction. The sudden refusal of 
all the field officers of a regiment to obey 
orders; an example of insubordination in 
such high quarters, might well have excited 
apprehension and alarm. If the authority 
of a Commander in Chief may be thus set 
at defiance with impunity, an army at once 
becomes an armed mob—a _ hydra-headed 
monster, more to be dreaded by itself than 
by others. In the delicate position in which 
he became thus unexpectedly placed, Gene- 
ral Wool acted with tact and judgment, and 
with a rare combination of moderation, pru- 
dence, and firmness. He maintained his 
own authority, and evinced so much mild- 
ness as to disarm sympathizers, and as not 
to exasperate the officers themselves or the 
regiment. 

With our course bearing directly upon the 
dark and frowning summits of Sombrestillo, 
we left camp a little aftersun rise, and 
pushed ahead over the same sterile plains, 
with which we have been so long familiar. 
Dwarf muzquit, cactus, fremontia, Spanish 
bayonet and the magney, are the grim chil- 
dren of the prairie, springing from the bo- 
som of the earth, but yielding nothing to en- 
rich or adorn it. In two hour’s march we 
reached the Rio Tenagua, and having been 
informed here that there was no water ahead 
for twenty five miles, a halt was ordered, 
and after a delay and discussion, a camp 
was solicited, and we got under cover of our 
tents at an early hour. 

The little rivulet, here dignified asa river, 
is a beautiful stream, which we were told 
gushes from the mountains near Castanula— 
a rancho on the road from Parras to Saltillo— 
and, after a series of romantic cascades, 
formed by forcing its way through narrow 
gorges and over rocky ledges, it here flows 
with a rapid current over a bottom of pearly 
pebbles, its clear transparent waters reveal- 
ing the entire depth below. The west side 
of the Tenagua is bounded by a red sand- 
stone rock, seamed with a broad layer of 
pure silex. 

A short distance from our encampment, 
are the ruins of a rancho, once a flourishing 





establishment, but now a mass of naked 


























blackened walls, desolate and deserted. In 
a country rent and distracted as this has 
been since the revolution, with no energy in 
government or people, there can be no real 
seeurity for life or property, which are now 
as they have been for years, at the mercy of 
the strongest. Three years since, thirty 
families, embracing about one hundred and 
twenty persons, women and children inclu- 
ded, were, with few exceptions, inhumanly 
slaughtered here, by a party of Camanches, 
on a plundering and marauding expedition. 
The buildings were then fired, and the sava- 
ges departed with whatever of booty they 
could collect, taking with them twenty seven 
women as prisoners. A solitary inhabitant 
is left, from whom these facts are derived, 
and who, with the fascination of affection, 
lingers around the spot where he lost wife 
and children, uncertain whether to mourn 
their death, or a captivity even more terri- 
ble. | 

The indomitable Daybreak was in his sad- 
dle the following morning at 2 o’clock. For 
several hours we traversed an open area, 
with a smooth and not very dusty road. Soon 
after sun rise we passed the Sombrestillo, 
leaving it a few miles to the right. 

A few miles beyond, the road makes a 
détour to the south, winding between seve- 
ral ranges of small hills, and then inclines 
towards a small forest of chaparral. The 
road is here reduced toa Mexican cart track, 
and is very broken and stony. Following 
this for a few miles, we unexpectedly 
emerged upon cultivated ground, and thread- 
ed our way through an extensive field of 
unplucked corn, when we were suddenly 
stopped by an irrigating canal, which made 
it necessary to call on the pioneers. The 
passage having been effected, we came in 
full view of the hacienda de Cienega Gran- 
de, being separated from it by a beautiful 
field of wheat. The troops were divided, 
80 as to forma camp on opposite sides of the 
field, and of course double the ordinary 
amount of confusion ensued. 

The estate of Cienega Grande, is des- 
cribed as being very valuable, producing 
large quantities of corn and wheat, conside- 
rable cotton, and horses, mules and cattle 
without numher. The buildings however 
are in wretched condition, the proprietor 
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being a mere mass of indolence, having no 
ideas of the comforts of life, and no dispo- 
sition to enjoy them. Every thing around 
betrays the most palpable evidence of neg- 
lect and imbecility. Some of the command 
more ravenous than usual, succeeded in get- 
ting a sort of dinner at the establishment, 
but report a very scanty supply of plates— 
some broken ; knives only here and there, 
and but two forks on the table. 

The retainers of this hacienda, in their 
costume, bearing and personal qualities, 
gave us the best illustration of that class of 
Mexicans, known as the domestic ‘ ranche- 
ro,” which we had seen. There is proba- 
bly not more than half the poetry about the 
character, which we read of in the books, 
but there is enough of other attributes to 
make up the deficiency. Considered as the 
Mameluke of Mexico, unrivalled as a horse- 
man; inexhaustible in his powers of endu- 
rance ; capable of subsisting on whatever 
chance may give him; indifferent to heat or 
cold, storm or sunshine, night or day; ter- 
rible in battle and remorseless in victory ; 
he is a widely different character from what 
constitutes the ranchero that the war called 
into being, or the ordinary ranchero of the 
road side. The latter as seen at the planta- 
tions are generally Mestizos ; half Spanish— 
half Indian, half savage—half civilized be- 
ings, sometimes hearty and round faced, but 
usually lean and lank, gaunt and shrivelled, 
though not wanting in muscle. They have 
swarthy visages, keen dark eyes, and fero- 
cious looking brows; the general expres- 
sion of the face, decidedly cruel and san- 
guinary. They frequently wear moustaches, 
sometimes as indicative of their foppish pre- 
tensions, and sometimes with the view of 
giving to their hard and repulsive features, 
as much of the hideous and disgusting as 
possible. The costume of the ranchero usu- 
ally consists of a pair of leathern trousers, 
made of the tanned hide of the ox, horse or 
buffalo, open from the knee down, displaying 
rows of bright buttons along the seams, and on 
extra occasions, the ample dimensions of his 
white drawers ; the whole being confined at 
the waist by a red sash. Instead of shoes, 
the soles of his feet are garnished with san- 
dals, of the same durable material as his 








leggins, which are fastened with thongs, also 
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of leather. A shirt is sometimes worn, but, 
as the fellow frequently sets up for a dandy, 
it is not an indispensable part of his appa- 
rel—as he prefers for convenience a ‘“ front.”’ 
Over the whole the blanket is put on: hav- 
ing in the centre a hole just large enough to 
admit the head, and falling loosely over the 
shoulders, it has a not ungrateful effect, and 
leaves the arms almost wholly unencum- 
bered. The head is covered with a broad 
brimmed conical straw or felt hat—nearly as 
hard and heavy as the helmet of Amadis de 
Gaul—twice encircled as a band, with a 
stout cord an inch in diameter. The ran- 
chero mounted, has his lasso hanging from 
his saddle bow, and his blanket lashed to 
the cantle. Thus accourtred he is ready for 
the service of the prairie or plantation ; and 
when dashing off in pursuit of the wild 
beast, or some little less wild domestic. ani- 
mal, his horse at full speed, his eye fixed on 
his object, his head slightly inclined for- 
ward, and his fatal lasso held high in the air 
or whirling in circles like the coils of a ser- 
pent, he is a picturesque if nut a poetical 
object, but when the lasso is thrown with 
nervous arm and unerring aim, and his vic- 
tim is in his power, the romance is past, and 
you see him as he really is, a brutal bundle 
of barbarities. The ranchero of the army 
has, in addition to the accoutrements al- 
ready described, a long lance or spear, de- 
corated with a small pennon of scarlet bun- 
ting, and is girdled with pistols and knives ; 
a bandit rather than a soldier, in feeling, sen- 
timent and action. 

Just in rear of the hacienda, a mountain 
rises almost perpendicularly to the height of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand feet, near 
the top of which there is a natural cave 
about fifteen feet square and six or seven feet 
high. This serves as a constant residence for 
a family, and is a general place of resort for 
the women when the Indians are in the vi- 
cinity, being reached by a rude sort of stair 
way. 

To illustrate the constant terror in which 
these people live, it may be stated that Cap- 
tain Drum’s party, which had been sent 
ahead, and not anticipating our short march, 
the preceding day arrived here, were taken 
at their first appearance for Camanches, and 
when they reached the houses, found them 











deserted, and men, women a children 
clambering up the mountains in the greatest 
terror and consternation. Some were direc- 
ting their affrighted course towards the cave, 
and others to a cross, on another mountain 
round which the foremost were already 
clinging with frantic desperation. Blood 
followed their progress as their feet came in. 
contact with the sharp stones which lined 
the ascent, and the extremity of their ter- 
ror may be inferred from the indifference 
with which they submitted to this suffering. 
Mothers were clasping their little ones to 
their bosoms, while young children on foot 
were hanging to their parents for protection 
from a danger the imminence of which they 
knew only by instinct. Hoary age and 
lisping childhood were rushing forward with 
the energy of despair, literally obeying the 
command of the Angel to Lot, when fleeing 
from the proud cities doomed to destruc- 
tion. ‘Escape for thy life; look not be- 
hind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain ; 
escape to the mountain lest thou be con- 
sumed.” 

We were in motion the next morning at 
sunrise. Our course lay in a westerly di- 
rection, the road for the first five or six 
miles, winding, rugged and dilapidated. The 
country constantly becomes more uneven 
and rocky, as we approach the Puerto San 
Francisco, a narrow gorge between two 
high sierras. The approach to this “ pass” 
is through the stormy bed of a ravine, 
scarcely wide enough for twenty men to 
stand abreast, and which notwithstanding, 
appears to have accumulated force enough 
to break down the rocky barrier which op- 
posed its progress. 

A few hundred men wnat 3 yisintal the 
pass against the army of Xerxes. Five 
miles beyond this point, we found a suitable 
place for an encampment. The column was 
accordingly halted, and the positions of the 
different bodies assigned them, when the 
Commanding General and Staff, rode on to 
the “hacienda de San Lorenzo,” about two 
miles in advance. 

The arrival of this party had been al- 
ready anticipated by some fifteen or twenty 
officers and men connected in various ways 
with the command. They had been enter- 
tained in the most liberal manner, and con- 














pitable and gentlemanly proprietor, who in 
consideration that he was educated in Ken- 
tucky, seems to entertain a fraternal regard 
for every one from the United States. The 
wines and viands which had been reduced 
in quantity by the ravenous inroads made 


ducted over the establishment, by the hos- 
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countries, than the brandies, for in the dis- 
tillation of the latter, no great perfection has 
been attained, and it is said the eguardiente 
has generally a sharp acrid taste, arising 
from certain products not expelled in the 
process of rectification. It has been said 
that no barrels are used in Mexico, hides be- 


upon them by so many who had fasted for|ing a substitute therefor, but a walk through 
nine hours, were replenished when General the wine cellars, or rather wine chambers, of 
Wool appeared, who, after the first compli-}Don Manuel, revealed tier above tier of 
ments were over, fell as vigorously to work| well coopered casks, filling to the rafters a 
upon the “‘ creature comforts’’ as any of the building some hundred feet long, and about 
cormorants who had preceded him. While|thirty wide. 


justice was thus being done to the collation, 


The household establishment of the haci- 


Major Monsoon arrived in a condition that enda is on a princely scale, and corresponds 
might probably indicate a speedy transition|to the magnificence of the estate of which 
to the third battle, and marching up to thejit is the focus. A pellucid stream murmurs 
General with an air of the most appalling|its gentle music at the base of its walls, and 
consequence, in a formal and pompous man-|sends forth in various directions, copious 
ner thus addressed him: ‘‘ General, I have} fountains for irrigating, healthful, and orna- 
the honor to report to you the arrival of the|mental purposes. The banks of these arti- 
Artillery in camp.’ This flourish: affected} ficial currents are fringed with trees, with 
his purpose. He was invited to join the|which also the walks leading over the 


party. He accordingly took a seat with the} grounds are gratefully shaded. The 


peons, 


most princely nonchalance, and entered with{numbering about twelve hundred, inhabit 
an appreciative spirit into the incisorian and|neat cottages distributed in groups around 
intellectual discussion going on. As the|the mansion of the proprietor, and smilingly 
good things said however, bear but a very|contrasting with the loathsome dwellings, 
small proportion to those that were eaten, it} which we had previously seen as the inva- 


is hardly worth the trouble to report them 


.|riable abodes of these unfortunate people. 


The hacienda of San Lorenzo, commonly|The residence of Don Manuel—as every 
called the “ hacienda abajo’’ (below) in con-|body calls him—forms a hollow quadrangle 
tradistinction from another, the the ‘haci-|about four hundred feet long, and two hun- 


enda arriba” (above), on the side of Parras 


,| dred and fifty feet wide, divided by an inte- 


is the property of Senor Don Manuel Ybar-|rior transverse building, so as to make the 


Db? 


ra, and comprises an estate about a hundred] principal court yard nearly a square. This 
miles long, and thirty wide. Of course the|enclosure is paved throughout, and is far 
greater portion is uncultivated, and value-|neater in appearance than any parlor before 
less even for the rearing of stock. It pro-|seen in Mexico. The walls are stuccoed, 
duces annually from twenty five to thirty| white and hard, and at each angle surmoun- 
thousand bushels of corn and wheat each,|ted by a tower arranged with loop holes for 
and nearly forty thousand gallons of wine|musketry, so as to flank two sides. The 


and brandy. The latter are sent all ove 


r| floors—for the rooms though in Mexico have 


Mexico, and are sold at high prices. Parras|floors—are of cement, hard as marble, high- 
wine consists of three kinds, the vino blan-\ly polished, and of the color of mahogany. 


co, carlon and dulce ; corresponding respec 
tively, as an oracular wine bibber inform 


-|They look well when new but use mars 
s|their beauty. For this reason, probably, the 


me, to the Claret, Madeira and Muscatel.| billiard room is an exception to the general 
No artificial force is employed in the ex-jrule, the floor of which is of wood. The 
pression of the grape, and the wines are all| house is without regular glass windows, the 
pure juice, without any infusion of foreign|interior shutters being furnished with four 
matters. Hence Mexican wines are anear-|panes each of large crown. The inner 


er approach in quality to those of other] walls are similar to those of the best houses 
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of the country, but defaced by a display of 
execrable taste—a border of tawdry colored 
vines—found no where but in the painter’s 
fancy —running around the entire rodm about 
four feet from the floor. In the parlor the 
usual allowance of carpeting—a strip two 
yards wide—honors the upper end, as a 
foreground to the sofas and lounges. The 
most striking objects to me were Mitchell’s 
Map of the United States, and a wax figure 
of the Virgin, attired for a promenade, in a 
pink bonnet and other appliances, stuck up 
like a doll in a mahogany case with a glass 
door. As a few of us were grouped round 
the latter, our host joined us and rather apo- 
logetically accounted for its presence, by sta- 
ting that it was kept for the benefit of the 
laborers—-showing that tickling the ears of 
the groundlings without touching the heart 
or improving the understanding is practised 
as well in Mexico as in Rome. 

The out houses and shops are all arranged 
with taste and judgment, and a cotton gin 
just erected—the cultivation of this great 
staple having only recently commenced 
here—is under cover of the most American 
looking building in Northern Mexico. The 
machinery is from the United States, and 
every thing around indicates that the pro- 
prietor has not forgotten the lessons which 
he there acquired in his youth. 

When the various parties returned to 
camp about sun-set, the truth of history de- 
mands the acknowledgment, that there 
were not a few who demonstrated that Par- 


ras brandy had been added to the list of 


their acquaintances, and had proved the most 
successful enemy we had encountered. 

As Saturday, the 5th of December, was 
to be signalised by our entrance into the 
city of Parras, there was no inconsiderable 
‘bustle in camp during the morning. A new 
order of march was issued, and Staff offi- 
cers attached to the head-quarters were 
dashing about in all the variety of their mul- 
tifarious uniforms. This was an unerring 
indication of a prospective sensation. The 
column was in motion at 8 o'clock. In a 
short time we passed the hacienda of San 
Lorenzo, the line of march Mlanked by a 
high adobe wall for more than a mile, which 
forms one side of the enclosure of the prin- 
cipal vineyard. At the house, Sefior Ybarra 








joined the General, and detached him from 
the column, for the purpose of conducting 
him by a shorter route than the road, to the 
site of the proposed encampment. On arri- 
ving at the ground, there was as usual no lit- 
tle provocation for vaporing, as Capt. Tripod, 
who had been sent ahead, had been unable 
in the course of two or three hours, to com- 
plete his explorations and determine his 
lines according to the fixed principles of 
castrametation. This gentlemen is nothing 
if not scientific, and science requires time. 
A Doctor Wormwood, hailing from Cayuga 
County, New York, and then a resident of 
Parras, here attacked himself to head quar- 
ters, and reported that the Ayuntamiento, 
the City Union or Common Council, would 
soon arrive to pay their respects to the Com- 
mander of the Army. After about an hour 
of ‘coy, reluctant, amorous delay,’’ the 
representatives of the city—looking not half 
so formidable as their title—made their ap- 
pearance. The usual dialogue and exchange 
of platitudes followed. Doctor W.—all self 
exiled Americans are Doctors in Mexico— 
who, it is to be hoped speaks better Spanish 
than English, acted as interpreter, to the 
great mortification of Ajax. The chief Mex- 
ican spokesman was fluent, energetic and 
graceful, while the American speaker deliv- 
ered himself of his accustomed compound 
of military and moral philosophy. 

Our tents were pitched upon an extensive 
plain, clothed with thick tufted grass, soft as 
velvet, and yielding to the foot like a Wilton 
carpet, while water pure and _ sparkling, 
gushed from the earth in three noble springs, 
conveniently distributed along the lines. 
Mountains were around us in their unmatched 
grandeur; the city unveiled itself before us, 
attractive and imposing in its stately alame- 
das and luxuriant vineyards, while extend- 
ing far on our left were waving fields of 
ripened grain, ready for the harvest. 

Parras derives its name from parra, a vine 
nailed to a wall, the city forming as it were, 
a trellis work for the graperies which enrich 
and adorn it. The town is handsomely lo- 
cated, being built upon an easy slope, at the 
base of one of the highest peaks of Sierra 
Madre, and near the centre of the richest 
and most fertile valley in Northern Mexico. 
The streets are musical with the murmur of 
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cascades and rivulets, formed by the water! dance; he wishes and his desires are grati- 
rushing from the mountains, which is col- fied; but in all this he resembles only some 
lected in capacious reservoirs of substantial’ oriental tyrant, whose wealth and power are 
masonry above the city, from which it is 
readily distributed in open channels, by a. 
constant descent, to every street. The build- 
ings are mostly of adobe, the better class of 
which are stuccoed and painted. Several, 
of those on the principal plaza are two sto-| 
ries high—not common in Mexican architec- | 
ture—and the residence of Senor Viesca— 
formerly an eminent statesman of Coahula— 
presents a fagade of very considerable their wild and haggard countenances, and 
beauty and would be called ‘palatial’ by branding them as hopeless victims to grind 
the parvenus of Gotham. There are two) ing tyranny and usurped dominion. 
churches which divide pretty equally the’ The Arkansas officers were released {ron 
honors of respectability, so that a member jarrest and restored to duty, soon after ou 
of the Aaut fon may be dressed for one, and|arrival at Parras. The negotiations which 
yet commit no serious impropriety, nor|led to this result were not protracted, and it 
hazard her “ position’’ in the beau monde, by| is understood that should the facts be made 
attending the other. They are emblazoned| public, some new features in diplo:nacy wil! 
with paintings of little merit, and the gild-|be revealed. The compromise was brought 
ings of the altars has assembled the hue of about by Lancet and Grapeshot, the latter of 
shabby genteel. One of them possesses aj whom, it is said, contrived to give a turn to 
small golden image of the Saviour, which; the correspondence on both sides, and was 
was the nearest approach that fell under our) effected without any sacrifice of principle 
observation to a realization of the ribaldry|by either party, but by an exercise of those 
which prevailed in the United States, soon|sentiments of magnanimity and chivalry, 
after the war commenced, on the subject of| which should characterize not only the pro- 
Mexican church ornaments. It was repor- 
ted that the Parish Church had one painting 
of rare merit and value, which a Priest 
over his cups acknowledged had been re- 
moved before our arrival. They very wise- 
ly entertained no fears for the safety of those 
that remained. 

On the eastern boundary of the city, 
stands the hacienda arriba, the property of 
Don Rafael Aguirra, a retired Colonel of the 
Mexican army. This establishment is little 
less extensive than the hacienda .7bajo, but 


ministers to the passions rather than the af- 
fections, and have never been employed io 
dispel the darkness in which ignorance and 
superstition have so fearfully enveloped his 
retainers. His peons are ijl fed, ill housed, 
and ill clothed: they gaze upon the chanet 
visitor with the vacant, unmeaning stare of 
boorish stupidity ; the wretchedness of thei 
condition stamped in every lineament of 


fession of arms, but the ordinary intercourse 
of society. 

The night of the 7th of December was 
given up to a grand celebration in Parras, in 
commemoration of the conception (not then 
known to be immaculate!) of the Virgin 
Mary. At an early hour the half of the 
Parish church nearest the chancel was 
lighted up with an immense number of can- 
dles ; ‘‘alps on alps arose’ of tallow, wax 
and spermaceti, so that the altar was encir- 
cled with an almost unbroken blaze of fire. 
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exhibits none of the system, order, and ele- 
gance apparent atSan Lorenzo. The propri- 
etor evinced no friendly feeling towards us 
or our government, and in this respect 
doubtless, reflected popular sentiment around 
him. And as there was but little American 
feeling in him, so there was no evidences of 
American enterprise or intelligence—so con- 
spicuous about his neighbor—to be discov- 
ered in the lordly establishment over which 
he presides. He speaks and his mandate is 
obeyed ; he nods and hundreds are in atten- 





Vor. XXI—55 


Pyramids of flame flashed one above anoth- 
er, until they were lost in the deep caverns of 
the lofty roof, presenting a gorgeous coloring 
to painting and statuary, and converting by 
no forced imagination, this so-called house of 
God into atemple of the fire-worshippers. 
The walls were also hung with mirrors, 
which for the time were magical, and multi- 
plied magnificence and gave a ruddiet glow 
to the radiant luminaries. 

The congregation was not large, and com- 
posed mostly of females. These glided into 
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the church with the noiseless Step of spectres, 
and their graceful and “elastic motions, (in 
the dim darkness of the outer extremity of 
the building,) might well have been taken 
for the fairy foot-fall of phantoms, to which 
they seemed more nearly allied than to mus- 
cular and.breathing forms of flesh and blood. 
Meekly and reverentially they bowed before 
the image of Christ crucified, bending the 
knee in profound humility and self-abase- 
ment upon the hard brick floor of the sanc- 
tuary, while the males in their indifference, 
too closely resembled the Guebers of the 
east. The services consisted of the usual 
pantomimical exercises of the papacy. The 
priests (two of them) in their gayest robes, 
knelt down and rose up, darted to the altar 
like arrows, and returned escorted by boys 
in red jackets and trousers, and carrying long 
candles mounted upon longer poles; they 
muttered in unknown tongues and chanted 
in unheard of nasalities; the boys, each one 
active as an infant Hercules, swung their 
burning censers until the fumes rose high 
over all; they waved their lights; they put 
on and pulled off the priests’ robes, and again 
put on others; the music of fiddles, drums, 
and clarionets, gave exhilaration to the show, 
sometimes mingled with the notes of the 
human voice in strains of devotion. and 
sometimes in the gay and lively airs of the 
voluptuous waltz. A few men and boys 
stood near the doors, sometimes kneeling 
and crossing themselves after the manner of 
the priests with a sort of contemptuous in- 
difference, and sometimes staring with stupid 
or sullen wonderment at the ceremonies be- 
fore them. {[n all the vast building, and the 
vast variety of its congregation, there was 
no semblance of sincerity or piety, save in 
the kneeling forms of the females. With 
their faces turned reverentially towards the 
altar, and their eyes fixed so intently upon 
the images before them, they might have 
carried conviction of the truth of that reli- 
gion which wields such terrific power over 
the souls and bodies of its votaries, had it 
not been for the unmistakeable evidences of 
heartless formality and hollow mockery, 
which glared upon you alike from priests 
and people. 

While these ecclesiastical ceremonies were 
going forward for the benefit of the more de- 





vout, the celebration was industriously car- 
ried on outside, in the display of fire-works 
and the discharge of pop-guns. 

After the dispersion of the congregation, 
some Americans present were invited by a 
priest to go into the Sacristy. Nominally 
this is the apartment in which the consecra- 
ted vessels of the church, and the robes of 
the clergymen are deposited, and where the 
priest is supposed to commune with his 
Maker and himself, in preparations for the 
edification of his people. The walls of the 
room were hung round with paintings of the 
Virgin and other objects of Catholic devo- 
tion. These of course were to have been 
expected. But knowing the place, and hav- 
ing just seen the priest engaged in what 
ought to be the highest duties to which man 
can aspire, what must have been the feelings 
of those who entered this apartment, to find 
it more like the scene of a recent drunken 
revel, than like the abode of a human being, 
and how much less like an apartment ina 
temple to the living God! The room was 
foul with the fumes of brandy and tobacco 
smoke ; the floor was filthy, and the walls 
and ceiling dark and dingy with the accumu- 
lations of multiplied orgies. The occupants 
seemed to have been habitually engaged in 
libations to Bacchus, rather than in services 
consecrated to Heaven. Wine and brandy 
were immediately circulated, as if in con- 
tinuation of convivialities temporarily sus- 
pended; the priests and their assoeiates 
drinking of the latter as if it were like learn- 
ing, of which “ shallow draughts intoxicate 
the brain.” These, it was remarked, were 
the “horns’’ of the altar. When the bottle 
had passed several times, and the usual 
levity and ribaldry consequent thereon were 
somewhat exhausted, the exhibition closed 
and the party took leave of their reverend 
entertainers. 

The transition to the open air was not un- 
pleasant, and a very animated spectacle was 
presented in the street. In front of the church 
some eight or ten piles of faggots had been 
formed, to which the fire was about to be 
applied. At the windows, and on the roof, 
dome and towers, lights were blazing and 
flashing far up in thesky. The streets were 
crowded with men and boys, porticoes and 
piazzas were crammed with females, and 
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the tops of the houses seemed to be grow- 
ing human heads. Rockets were hissing 
and sparkling through the air, a vast reel of 
combustibles, surmounted by a revolving cas- 
tle, on the principle of Barker’s mill—fire 
the agent instead of water—was emitting 
flames and flashes and explosions; while 
other pyrotechnical displays were adding to 
the interest and brilliancy of the exhibition. 
The banc from camp made its appearance 
about 8 o’clock, and the air was rent anew 
with the vivas of the boys. The combusti- 
bles, however, were not imperishable, and 
the extinguishment of the fires was the sig-| 
nal for the dispersion of most of the crowd, | 
though many lingered, attracted by the 
sounds perhaps, rather by the music of the 
Illinois band. And thus ended the eve of 
Conception day in Parras. 

The Commanding General and some fif- 
teen or twenty officers, by invitation, dined | 
with Don Manuel Ybarra, at the hacienda’ 
Abajo. The entertainment is represented by 
the favored guests as having been of the 
most sumptuous character, resembling those | 
that we read of at old baronial castles, cen- 
turies since. When the guests entered the 
parlor they were greeted with music on the 
harp, and on being ushered into the dining] 
hall, it was found that the music had also| 
been transplanted. Pieces were played from | 
the most popular operas, and our musical | 
amateurs were agreeably surprised at the| 
brilliancy of the execution. The dinner | 
consisted, according to the report of one of| 
the General’s fat friends, of twenty one} 
courses, and there was provant enough, as) 
Dugald Dalgetty would have rejoicingly ob-| 
served, for two hundred persons. Servants 
of both sexes were in attendance in great 
numbers, not in livery, but neatly dressed in 
the becoming costume of the country, form-| 
ing sometimes an avenue like two lines of 
grenadiers, and sometimes a constant cur- 
rent and counter current, between the kitch-| 
en and dining room, bringing in and taking 
out. The host himself partook of nothing 
during the repast, except cod-fish, which 
was doubtless a compliment to his guests ; 
though unfortunately, Captain C. who hails 
from the Cape region, was for the first time 
on such occasions, absent, and could not 








therefore make a fitting acknowledgment. 


The wines and liquors were of course abun- 
dant, but it did not appear that the goblet 
passed so freely as to render any one hors 
de combat. Those who were present will 
not soon forget this specimen of Mexican 
hospitality, nor the amiable and delightful 
qualities of Don and Donna Manuel Ybarra. 
The party returned to camp at sun set. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 


Lovely, gentle, winsome Alice, 
In this hour of gloom and glee, 
Now, when Joy fills up her chalice 
To the brim for thee— 


When new tics around thee woven 
Bid thee leave thy girlish scenes, 
And ’mid Friendships time has proven 


Love now intervenes— 


Take our blessing for the worrow 
Which to offer all combine, 
And, to soothe us in our sorrow 


Alice! leave us thine! 


In the home where fond affection 
All thy dearest hopes shall crown, 
(Though meantime a deep dejection 
Here may weigh us down,) 
Sometimes wuse at eve or mornimg 
Fondly on the blissful past, 
Which thy presence once adorning 


Made too bright to last 


Each fair scene of sunny weather— 
All our quiet social mirth— 
Hours that we have spent togethe1 


By thy childhood’s hearth. 


We shall miss thee very often 
From our little circle-—yet 
Thou art happy—this shall soften 


Every sad regret. 


Gentle, winsome, lovely Alice, 
Ever bright thy future be, 
May Joy’s overflowing chalice 

Lose no drop for thee! 
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THE CHARGE AT BALAKLAVA. 


By James Barron Horn, Executvi of the late 
Henry Ellen. 


Spurring onward, Captain Nolan, 
Spurring furiously is seen— 
And although the road meanders, 
His no heavy steed of Flanders, 
But one fit for the Commanders 
Of Her Majesty the Queen. 


Halting where the noble squadron: 
Stood impatient of delay, 

Out he drew his brief despatches 

Which their leader quickly snatches, 

At a glance their meaning catches— 
They are ordered to the fray ! 


All that morning they had waited 
(As their frowning faces show’d} 
Horses stamping ; riders fretting 
And their teeth together setting— 
Not a single sword blade wetting 
As the battle ebb’d and flow’d. 


Now the fevered spell is broken, 
Every man feels twice as Jarge— 

Every heart is fiercely leaping 

As a lion roused from sleeping, - 

for they know they shall be sweeping 
In a moment to the charge. 


irightly gleam six hundred sabres 
And the trumpets shrilly ring, 

Steeds are gathered—spurs are drive 

And the heavens wildly riven 

With a mad shout upward given, 
Scaring vultures on the wing. 


Stern its meaning: had not Gallia 
Looking on her valiant sons ? 
In each mind this thought implanted 
Undismayed, and all undaunted-- 
liv the battlesfiends enchanted 
They ride down upon the guu-. 


Wuward! on! the chargers trample, 
Quicker falls each iron beel, 
And the headlong pace grows faster, 

Noble steed and noble master, 
Rushing on to red disaster, — 
Where the heavy cannons pen! 


la the van rides Captain Nolan, 
Wide his flying tresses wave, 

And his heavy broad sword flashe 

As upon the foe he dashes— 

Ged! his face turns white as ashes, | 
He has ridden to his grave. 


Down he fell, prone from his saddle, 
Without motion—without breath : 
(Never more at trump to waken)-- 
He, the very first one taken, 
From the bough so sorely shaken 
In that vintage time of Death 


In a moment, in a twinkling 
He was gathered to his rest, 
In the time for which he’d waited— 





With his gallant heart elated, 
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Down went Nolan—decorated 
Like a soldier—on the breast. 


Comrades still are onward charging, 
He is lying on the sod ; 

Onward still their steeds are rushing 

Where the shot and shell are crushing, 

From his corpse the blood is gushing. 
And his soul is with its God. 


As they spur on, what strange visions 
Flit across each rider’s brain ! 
Thoughts of maidens fair—of mothers, 
Friends and sisters—wives and brothers ' 
Blent with images of others | 

Whom they ne’er shall see again. 


Onward still the squadrons thunder, 
Knightly hearts were theirs and brave ; 
Men and horses without number 
AJl the furrowed ground encumber, 
Falling fast to their last slumber, 
Bloody slumber—bloody grave! 


Of that charge at Balaklava, 
In its chivalry subline— 
Vivid, grand, historic pages 
Shall descend to future ages, 
Poets, painters, hoary sages 
Shall record it for all time. 


Telling how those English horsemen 
Rode the Russian gunners down— 

How with ranks all torn and shattered, 

How with helmets hacked and battered, 

How with sword arms blood bespattered, 
They won honour and renown. 


‘Twas “ not war ;’’ but it was splendid 
As a dream of old romance; 
Thinking which their Gallic neighbor= 
Thrilled to watch them at their labours, 
Hewing red graves with their sabres 
In that wonderful advance. 


Down went many a gallant soldier— 
Down went many a stout Dragoon : 
Lying grim, and stark, and gory, 
On the crimson field of glory, 
Leaving us a wondrous story— 
And their white cliff’d home a boon. 


And to night the moon shall shudder 
As she looks down on the moor, 
Where the dead of hostile races, 
Slumber, slaughtered in their places. 
All their rigid, ghastly faces 
Spattered hideously with gore. 


Here a noble charger stiffens— 
There his rider grasps the hilt 
Of his sabre, lying bloody 


~ By his side, upon the muddy 


Trampled ground, which darkly ruddy 
Shows the blood that he has spilt, 


And the sleepers, ah! the sleepers 
Made a Westminster that dav. 

‘Mid the battle’s seething lava, 

And each man who fell shall have a 

Proud inscription—BaLaKkLava— 
Which shall never fade away ! 
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THE WAR OF THE WINDOWS. 
Journal of the Siege of a Pretty Women. 


PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


No offence te our brave officers in general, 
the art of strategy is not entirely contained 
in the ‘Treatise on Fortifications.’’ The 
manner of storming a place is not taught ex- 
clusively to the young gentlemen in specta- 
cles of the Polytechnic school. The sieges 
of Troy, of La Rochelle, of Anvers or of 
Sebastopol, are not the only exploits of Math- 
ematics applied to the great art of reducing 
an enemy to submission. There are other 
wars, less murderous perhaps, but which 
have, as you are about to see, their impor- 
tant terminations. There is, directly oppo- 
site my window, another which is always 
closed. The curtains are of embroidered 
muslin, lined with sky blue silk. It cannot 
be a smoker or a linen draper that uses such 
drapery. 

The veil has betrayed the goddess. The 
muslin in festoons reveals the taste of a wo- 
man ; the blue tapestry shows she is a blonde ; 
a brunette would have adopted crimson or 
orange—the colors which whiten the com- 
plexion and soften its decided tone. When 
night comes on, a servant hermetically closes 
the shutters with the frightened look of a 
touriére of a convent. Evidently a cavalry 
officer, or an exhibitor at the great fair of 
95, would not take so many precautions to 
preserve to his charms the benefits of being 
unpublished. It is certainly a woman. 

The street is narrow: the houses are pla- 
ced indiscriminately before each other, not 
at a respectful distance, but as if they desi- 
red to chat together, which would be very 
excusable after having been neighbours for 
two hundred years. I would like to know if 
my neighbour is heartless, unfeeling. Should 
she prove ugly or bold—but that cannot be. 
Madonnas only hide themselves in niches. 
Bold faced Venuses, with brazen look and 
floating drapery, stand on one foot in the gar- 
dens. Mafoi! I have time, a free heart, a 
warlike spirit. I wish pretty window, to in- 
vest what you hide from me by a regular 
siege ; but a loyal, discreet, courteous siege, 


* From the French. 
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in which nothing can be condemned as be- 
yond the limits of a frank, honorable war- 
fare. I will not enter the house of the Diva 
in a monstrous toy as the Greeks did in the 
Trojan war. I will not drug her baker to 
take her by famine, as Louis XIV. before 
Utrecht. I would prefer, like Henry IV. 
to throw cakes and sugar plums into her bal- 
cony. No, love’s strategy has other laws to 
which Mad’elle Scudery would not object. 
To-morrow I attack the place. Admirable 
season fora campaign! Spring is but two 
months old, and summer behind the scenes 
in the ‘‘green’’ room of nature, prepares her 
costume starred with flowers. The sky is 
full of brightness, the air is redolent with 
perfume, the opening of the trenches will be 
sweet and easy.» 


PORMING PLANS, 


The weather has favored the operations of 
the siege. To-day has been as warm as June. 
The window is at length opened, but nobody 
has appeared but the servant who had charge 
of the shutters. I could easily bribe her at 
a low fee, but that is too much on the order 
of Italian comedy ;—besides, I would not 
encourage bribery,—in times of war spies 
and deserters are shot. I seize my arms for 
the first time,—my spyglass—and I have ex- 
amined the apartment; I am very well sat- 
isfied with this first reconnoisance, the fur- 
niture is simple—sure ‘sign of distinction. 
The piano is small, a miniature one of Erard’s 
make, and not one of those great cameleo- 
pards, or so called grand pianos, which look 
like extension dining tables. To a little 
piano evidently belong small hands ; the fin- 
gers of an English governess, would look 
like the whalebones of a parasol sprawling 
over those lilliputian keys. Upon a rose- 
wood work-table there is an embroidery 
frame, with work commenced—a bouquet 
sketched in brilliant tints of worsted. Does 
my fair one undo at night, like Penelope, the 
work of the day before? Is she working a 
pair of slippers for some Ulysses, absent in 
the tourney of political life ? 


FIRST HOSTILITIES. 


April in the fields smiles through the tears 
of his recent showers still wet upon his cheek, 
and the enemy has at last appeared at the 
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window. Goodness! what artillery, and how 
the place is armed. The fair one is tall, 
slender, elegant, graceful, but her eyes were 
all I could look at, two Paixhan mortars, 
whose fire is incessant. She cast upon me 
a single glance of-her eye and has fired my 
heart like a powder-magazine by a spark. 
The look of a pretty woman kills at a greater 
distance than a Minié rifle. 


RECONNOITERING. 


After having recovered from this first 
alarm, I examined the besieged. She is a 
woman of barely 22 years,—a blonde with 
black eyes, a perfect type of a Spanish beau- 
ty. She is graceful without awkwardness, 
dignified without stiffness and evidently not 
a daughter of a mamma seeking an establish- 
ment; she is archly coquettish, without be- 
ing a practised coquette; gay without levity; 
self-possessed without boldness, and she is 
not married. The slippers have no propri- 
etor. 

I take more warlike measures, I have re- 
garded her by stealth to show the pleasure | 
take in it,—she shut the window in my face, 
and then took her refuge behind the curtains, 
her first parallel,—she thinks I don’t see her, 
but I clearly distinguish her nose and rosy 
lips peeping through the folds of muslin. 
The enemy is abstracted, preoccupied, un- 
quiet—the day is not lost. 


THE AMBUSH. 


There has been some excitement all the 
evening—tapers have been lighted, number- 
less shadows move about in the vacillating 
light. I watched with interest their dark 
outlines lengthening on the wall; then I dis- 
tinguished numberless plants in bouquets, 
pots, boxes and vases. They have then dis- 
counted in advance with Flora the flowers 
of next month, parbleu! In war each dis- 
covery is of value to the skilful general. This 
harvest of flowers and lilies, indicate a fes- 
tival quick! Thecalenders! I wish to know 
her name, how they call it in Paradise. 

This is the eve of the 9th of April. Saint 
Jule; her name then is Julia, name of a 
Catholic martyr and a Roman courtezan, half 
medieval, half modern. 

Julia! one of those common names which 
so well suit distinguished females. Very 








well! Since I know her name, I am no lon- 
ger a perfect stranger. I can make songs 
and anagrams on her name. My nymph 
Egeria has left the sacred grove! It is night, 
yet the moon silvers the houses with its gen- 
tle rays. She comes to the window, cold, 
imposing, severe, disdaining my mute ad- 
miration. She thinks herself free in her 
disdain and in her own will, but Luna shin- 
ing just above her head, shews me her out- 
line completely. Thanks to the reflection, 
her shadow is thrown on my white wall. 
Charming shadow ! that Hoffman would have 
idolized. I have at my side, drawn as in 
crayon on the light surface her slender form, 
her madonna-like head, her arm like an em- 
press, her little hands move and seem to in- 
vite mine. I will occupy myself in contem- 
plating this precious reflection which comes 
like a friendly divinity, to console my trou- 
ble and charm my solitude. Has she noticed 
my sentimental folly? The shadow has dis- 
appeared, the window is closed again, and 
Luna in the heavens seems to look at me 
with mocking eyes. 


FEIGNED RETREAT. 


Let us change tactics. Instead of attack- 
ing, let us resist, let us feign indifference : 
let us close our curtains—let us barricade 
our windows. Half of the day is passed, 
and she gives no signs of life. There shejs! 
she looks over at my side. Nothing? she 
seems astonished. She is a woman and is 
already accustomed to being admired. 

However, I must resume the offensive. 
What do I hear? A wandering musician 
sings in the street one of those simple melo- 
dies more touching than a poem. The singer 
is old and poor. Julia comes to the window. 
I do the same, and at the same time we throw 
an alms to the poor minstrel. Our two pie- 
ces of money roll far from the poor man, as 
if fortune so adverse to him, had in its im- 
placable and incessant fury given them the 
order. We are obliged to point out to our 
protégé the way the money has taken. Ju- 
lia smiles without wishing or perhaps know- 
ing it. Iam in some way connected with 
her life—her colaborer in giving alms—her 
accomplice in a good action. 
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FORMING THE TROOPS IN COLUMN. 


I have remarked that Julia loves violets. 
She has placed some in boxes in her balcony. 
I have bargained with Migeon for all the 
Parmesan violets which he shall receive. I 
look as if hid in the midst of an immense 
opera bouquet. She has noticed the inten- 
tion, but how can she take offence? Every 
one is at liberty to buy flowers, and then 
when the wind blows from my side, I return 
her, as a good neighbour, the perfumes which 
the opposite wind brings me. 


ASSAULT BY THE LIGHT TROOPS. 


Flowers are charming auxiliaries, their 
mute language has an interpreter in all lov- 
ing hearts; but when we wish to storm a 
place, guarded by wisdom and beauty, we 
cannot seek too many reinforcements. Flow- 
ers are faithful troops who die at their post ; 
but I must have my light cohorts, native sol- 
diers, my Zouaves, Sepoys, Cossacks, Mam- 
elukes or what you will, to harass the enemy. 
I have enlisted them, noisy, invincible, bold 
as court pages, thievish as the moss-troop- 
ers of an age gone by, I have won them by 


kindness. 


sparrows. 


legions. 


takes upon herself a second service. 
ers. 


MINES. MYSTERIOUS WORKS. 


I wished this evening to do as the lovers 
of the time of Queen Catherine de Medicis 
I have called sorcery to my aid, thus 
undermining the outworks of the enemy! I 
have in my student’s library a rusty tome, 
entitled ‘‘ the admirable secrets of the great 
Albert,” I have sought the simplest means of 


did. 


knowing her whom fate destines for me 
The index directs me to the following recipe 


‘* At 12 o’clock, place a mirror in the centre 
of your room, open your window to the full 
ray of the sun; sprinkle fine salt on the 
floor; say three times ‘ Abelkabi,’ and in 
the mirror will appear the image of your fu- 


A bun crumbled on my terrace 
has attracted there a legion of undisciplined 
There are some from every coun- 
try and clime, by dozens, by hundreds, by 
Quitting me, they flew to Julia’s 
window. She imitated my example. In this 
meal, given to these children of the air, she 
We 
have now common dependants, our pension- 
My light troops have scaled the place. 


ture wife.”” The preparation being so sim- 
ple, and neither the blood of a new born 
child, nor the tongue of a viper, nor a decoc- 
tion of five-leaved trefoil, nor the hashed 
eyelid of a sphynx being necessary to the 
incantation, I tried the charm. I rolled my 
large dressing glass before the open window ; 
having sprinkled the salt, and pronounced 
the mystic word, I looked in the crystal, and 
the beautiful Julia appeared at full length 
lively and smiling in the depths of my mir- 
ror. It was not a miracle, it was her elegant 
form reflected from her window in my ele- 
gant cheval glass. She had long gone before 
I ceased embracing the inanimate glass. 
Mirrors, so often called flatterers, revenge 
themselves for the taunt; they are also in- 
grates ;—they keep no traces of the absent. 


OPENING OF THE BREACTI. 


There was areligious festival to-day, which 
has purified me from the odor of sulphur, 
which my practice of illumination had left 
me. There has been a religious procession, 
canopy and carpet of verdure. It is one of 
the numerous festivals of the Virgin, and 
triumphal arches are constructed every- 
where. Ingeniously pious hands have built, 
as if by chance, an arch of flowers which 
unites the two houses and connects Julia’s 
window with mine. The censer throws its 
aromatic smoke in the air, the priest blesses 
us. We both kneel at each end of this elec- 
tric chain of roses, lilies and woodbine. He 
says to us ‘‘ Dominus vobiscum,’’—we reply 
together, ‘‘et cum spiritu tuo,” our voices 
are united in the same prayer. 

In Russia in processions, the village saints 
go before their superiors, the saints of the 
cities, when even the blessed ones first 
named are represented only by a fragment 
of atoe or leg. It is well understood among 
the hierarchy. 

Though I be not a martyr; though I have 
never been on the gridiron as St. Lawrence, 
or even crisped as St. Anastasim, I would 
willingly go to meet this beautiful saint who 
prays with such ardor at the other end of 
our arch of flowers. The impromptu’shrine 
has disappeared, the rain falls, the flowers 
will be submerged, Julia looks at me! We 
must save from the deluge this consecrated 
garland, which has served as a triumphal 
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arch to religion. I untie it from my side 
and say timidly, ‘draw it to you, madam.” 
How can she abandon this fragrant garland 
which the priest has blessed. Julia smiles, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the triumphal 
arch is drawn into her house, and with it a 
billet, an avowal, a declaration placed be- 
tween twoopen lilies. I wrote, ‘‘I love you 
with a pure and holy love! do you permit? 
Will you reject me? A sign will suffice me. 
If T am odious or ridiculous to you, throw 
the garland in the street, for it is guilty, hav- 
ing screened my confession among its inof- 
fensive flowers.”” Why do I tremble ? Have 
T not made a breach in place; have I not 
wounded my dark-haired enemy? 


EPIDEMIC IN THE CAMP. 


She has not thrown away these poor flow- 
ers; the Virgin for whom they were twined 
has protected them, but she has closed every 
thing, window, curtains and shutters. There 
is no vestige of life in the neat little abode. 
The besieged has abandoned her casement. 
[ am then an intruder, rough and ill-bred. I 
take from this child liberty, air and light. I 
besiege her and she threatens me with fam- 
ine; for not to see her, is not to exist. In 
this blockade in which I fight in the cause of 


' my heart, I yield before this strength of in- 


ertia. What must I do? send a herald to 
calla parley? I rave, this would compro- 
mise her—Days pass, my head, my blood 
heats; I have a fever. I donot know what 
I am about, but they have put me to bed. 
I speak of my flowers, of my sparrows, of 
the adored shadow, traced on my wall, of 
the great Albert and his falsehood. I repeat- 
edly ask the Virgin to give me back her gar- 
land, and in my delirium I often call her 
whose name is enshrined in my heart. 


TREATY OF PEACE. 


I have been sick a long time; my good 
mother sent for in haste, has watched over 
me like a saint. I am recovering yet still 
weak and feeble as an infant. No more siege, 
no more dangerous contemplations at the 
window. ‘Oh! mother,” said I, ‘“ the siege 
is raised, the army is routed, the flowers are 
dead for want of water, the birds have flown 
for want of food during the illness of the 
general,” 





‘“ Bah!” said she, “you slander your 
troops, your violets are superb in their sap- 
phire tippets, and listen, your birds dispute 
on the window, as if talking politics.” 

‘You have taken care of my allies then,” 
I asked her. 

‘‘T, no! I had enough to do to hold you 
in your paroxysms, imprudent poet,—butter- 
fly, burned in the attractive flames; but in 
a loyal war the victorious enemy leaves the 
soldier his sword, the flower its perfume, the 
bird its song. Your soldiers have had the 
benefit of an honorable capitulation.”’ 

‘You are joking.” 

‘‘No! on my honor as a mother having 
the sixty years necessary for a good diplo- 
matist. I have called a congress, I have 
opened conferences, I have arranged proto- 
cols, I have discussed warrants as if in per- 
son agitating the eastern question.”’ 

‘‘T do not comprehend.”’ 

‘You do not understand that as we are 
dealing with a free, noble, virtuous power, 
sympathising with my alarms, confiding in 
my promises, I have contracted with her a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
the deed of which is with the notary.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Look,”’ said my mother, “‘ imagine your- 
self at Tilsit, this is the interview between 
the two emperors.’’ Then at my bedside 
agitated and with downcast eyes, leaning on 
my mother’s, arm, I saw Julia,—Julia her- 
self! who held out to me her delicate little 
hand. ‘* Monsieur,’’ she said, “there is at 
my house the half of a garland which be- 
longs to you.” 





AnseNncE.—I wish I could realize what you call 
my ‘grand idea of being independent of the ab- 
sent.” I have not a‘friend worthy the name, 
whose absence is not pain and dread to me: 
death itself is terrible only as it is absence. At 
some moments, if I could, I would cease to love 
those who are absent from me, or to speak more 
correctly, those whose path in life diverges from 
mine—whose dwelling-place is far off; with 
whom I am united in the strongest bonds of sym- 
pathy while separated by duties and interests, by 
space and time. The presence of those whom 
we love is as a double life; absence, in its anx- 
ious longing, and sense of vacancy, is as a fore; 
taste of death—Mrs. Jameson’s Common-Place 
Book. 
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NOTES OF EUROPEAN. TRAVEL, 


BY THE EDITOR. 

There came under the window of my room at 
the Hotel de Russie at Berlin, every morning du- 
ring our short sojourn in that city, a blind clari-' 
onet-player, led by a little girl of twelve or four- 
teen years of age, with fair flowing hair and eyes | 
of a deeper blue than the sky that bends over the | 
Thier Garten in the sunny summer evenings. 
One sees so many strolling musicians in Europe, 
playing upon all sorts of instruments and afflict-| 
ed with every kind of bodily infirmity, that the | 
first impulse upon hearing them strike up is to| 
close the window, in default of resorting to those | 
means of getting rid of the annoyance which 
Holmes recommends in his ‘Music Grinders.” But 
whether the sad, sweet face of the child, which | 
wore an expression beyond its years as if suffer-' 
ing had prematurely sharpened her faculties, 
awakened a sympathetic interest in me, or whe- 
ther the strain of the pauwvre aveugle was in itself 
unusually plaintive and appealing, I did not turn 
away from them on their first visit, but sat down 
and* heard the music out, and for a few small 
coins thrown to the girl received the most res- 
pectful curtsey aud grateful kiss of the hand 
that ever gipsey gave. It was a better picture 
than any of those beggar boys of Murillo which 
we had seen at the Museum over the way—yet| 
one need not go to Berlin surely to meet such; 
there are blind mendicants the world over that} 
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enlarged views of r the VE den of entertainment- 

{but the figures at the foot of Ars column were re 
‘ally m agnific ent. The man seemed indeed to 
have couquered arithipetic and bent simple addi- 


tion to his purposes: in vain might you run up 


‘the column in the hope of detecting some lateni 


as the cause of the enormous result; in 
vain attempt to disprove the accuracy of his re- 
duction into francs; it was all right, yet some- 


error 


‘how there was a strange expansion, a monstrous 


swelling out of details which you were not able 


to understand, and five and four made the biggest 


nine under his hands that ever was set down in a 
calculation. Lam therefore free to recommend 
the Holel de Russie to Americans visiting Berlin, 
feeling assured that as they cannot escape extor- 
tion at any inn of that city, they will be gratified 
at the easy and brilliant way in which it is done 


‘at that particular establishment. 


The first sight we caught of the domes and 
tuwers of beautiful Dresden, after four hours of 


‘railway travel from Berlin, was like an illusion 
‘of phantasmagoria. 
‘which enveloped the vicinity of Berlin had dis- 
|appeared, as if the man at the engine were a 
| Deus ex machina, and there was the fair capital 


The leaden canopy of cloud 


of Saxony on the pleasant borders of the klbe, 
with every line of building in clear relief against 
a sky of ultra-marine. Indeed the notion of its 
unreality was never weakened, and even now | 
‘look back upon Dresden, with its pictures and 
its jewels and its Terrasse and its quaint old 


squares, as something that was taken out of a box 


for our amusement and put back again after our 


little children lead on their rounds, and among | departure. 


the poor whom we have with us always, we might | 


see faces as sorrowful in their childish beauty and 
hear tunes as expressive of human suffering any 
day as rose to my eye and ear in the second story 
of the Hotel de Russie. Ah me! I fear there are 
lessons we might learn at home but will not, aud 
which force themselves upon our apprehension 
abroad with something of a twinge at that much- 
ignored part of one’s nature that is called a con- 
science. I wonder if the little pauper still stops 
in the narrow street with her blind father—poor 
child! I trust she frequently gets more abundant 
alms than she received from us, and that when 
the last tume has been played upon the old 
clarionet and she has no longer a father to lead, 
an unseen Hand may lead her in the way that she 
should go. 


I cannot dismiss Berlin forever without paying 
the tribute of my praise to the financial ability of 
our host of the Hotel de Russie. There was a 
grace beyond the reach of art in the splendid 
eum total of his account: we had been over- 
charged, here and there, before—it was no novel 
sensation therefore to meet with a landlord of such 


Vor, XXI—57 


On our way we had fallen in with two Swedish 
gentlemen who occupied the same compartment 
of the railway carriage with us and whose ac- 
quaintance we formed under circumstances that 
may furnish a hint of caution to travellers how 
they presume upon a stranger’s ignorance of their 
vernacular. Our Scandinavian companions had 
been conversing in their own Norse dialect, which 
svunded in our ears as rugged and discordant as 
might one of those curtain lectures that Freya 
the blue-eyed was wont to give Odin the hen- 
pecked, after too many horns of hydromel in the 
evening, and for some time we were puzzled tw 
conjecture which of the confused and shattered 
tongues of Babel they employed. 

It belonged to none of the languages of South- 
ern Europe which came from the “ soft, bastard 
Latin” —that was clear enough. 

D declared it was nothing like German 

“It strikes me it’s a confounded odd language,” 
sail R 

My own opinion leaned to Russia, and | sug- 
gested that they were subjects of the Czar, travei- 
ling over the continent upon business connected 
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with the existing hostilities between Russia and 
the Allies. 

After we had fully discussed the matter, with 
some allusions to the personal appearance of our 
fellow travellers, the elder of them turned to me, 
with a polite nod of the head, and asked 

“ How long shall we he hefore we reach Dres- 
den ?”’ 

The question startled us, uttered as it was 
with an accent which though decided was 
not disagreeable, and had the railway carriage 
been of similar construction with one of our 
American cars, | think we should all three have 
found ourselves speedily in the smoking apart- 
ment. Our embarrassment was however soon dis- 
pelled by the good-humour and pleasant manner 
of the gentlemanly Swede, with whom and his 
compatriot, who spoke English tolerably, we en- 
tered into a general conversation which termina- 
ted in an agreement to stop at the same hotel in 
Dresden and make the round of its famous sights 
in company. Four or five days were we thus 
thrown together, and I have somewhere, eareful- 
ly put away, the cards of these Northmen which 
will recal, whenever they may turn up, the most 
agreeable reminiscences of sunset drives and cap- 
ital hock wine and glorious pictures and droll 
adventures enjoyed with them, though these bits 
of pasteboard will also forever remind me of the 
impropriety of remarking upon the language or 
the person of a stranger. Should [ meet a Kal- 
muck Tartar or a gentleman from the Feejee 
Islands, I think I should hesitate to offer obser- 
vations concerning him in his hearing. 

The pride of Dresden is its gallery, renowned 
beyond any other collection of paintings in the 
world, and filled with creations which can not 
but afford the highest delight to all tastes. The 
artist and the peasant may alike derive intense 
satisfaction from visiting it, nor can I imagine 
a nature so dead to the sense of beauty as not to 
be roused to enthusiasm by looking upon the 
treasures of art which hang upon its walls. If 
the reader of these sketches is offended with me 
for endeavouring to describe some of its finest 
things, which he or she has possibly read of a 
dozen times before, let him or her lay down the 
record or pass on to something else. I trust 
Mademoiselle, who complains of another picture 
gallery infliction, may one of these days lounge 
through those enchanting rooms herself and see 
what glory shines through them, reflected from 
the dream-like images of woman which the great 
masters saw and caught for all time in their stu- 
dios some centuries ago. 

“A thing of beaity is a joy forever,” sang poor 
Keats, and surely the world has been much bet- 
ter for this gallery of Dresden. What gratifica- 
tion has it not afforded to the lover of the beau- 





tiful through rolling years—poets have sat down 
before its Madomnas and recognized the sweet 
idols of their fancy—the universal literature of 
modern times is illustrated by its shapes cf ideal 
loveliness—mighty captains of armies, bombar- 
ding the storied city reckless of what destruction 
their shells might work, have gratefully ordered 
the gunners to spare the building where so much 
of grace was enshrined, and the idle wanderer 
from other lands walks along the chambers so 
rich in genius and in memories, to the apartment 
where stands the immortal Virgin ‘of Raphael, 
with a feeling of thankfulness that he has been 
permitted to gaze upon excellence so rare. 

The Madonna di San Sisto is probably familiar 
to the majority of my readers in some form— 
copies of it in oils, wretched enough it must be 
admitted, abound in the United States and there 
is scarcely a picture shop in the land where a 
print of it can not be obtained. It derives its 
name from Pope Sixtus, by whose order it was 
painted and whose episcopal person the artist has 
transmitted to us in sacerdotal vestments kneel- 
ing on the left hand of the canvass. We ought 
to feel indebted to his Holiness for having caused 
such a work to be executed, yet we like him not 
in the picture at all, he is decidedly de trop, ‘and 
the same thing may be said of St. Barbara who 
kneels opposite to him. Not that this young 
lady lacks any one point of female comeliness ; 
she has an exquisite neck set upon charming 
shoulders and supporting a head nearly perfect, 
indeed she is altogether satisfactory as a saint or 
a sinner in whichever character you choose to 
look at her—the objection is not to her individu- 
ally but te the placing her where she is. Take 
out from the canvass the angels at the foot and 
the Virgin and child in the centre, and the Pope 
and St. Burbara between the faded green curtains 
would look very like a tableau vivant at a French 
theatre. 

But it requires a short time only for one to for- 
get all the accessories of the picture in the con- 
templation of the heavenly faces of the Madonna 
and the infant Jesus. Sir David Wilkie, speak- 
ing of this Madonna in the measured language of 
artistic criticism, says she is “nearer the perfec- 
tion of female elegance and grace than anything 
in painting.” But surely she is much more than 
this. The limit at which the thoughts of other 
men have been stayed in the portraiture of fe- 
male elegance by the sense of the finite, has been 
transcended here, and a countenance lighted up 
with the glory of actual transfiguration, looks 
down from the deep blue of the highest heaven 
which falls around her like drapery. Eyes inef- 
fably tender and lustrous and sad, yet never to 
know tears ; lips overflowing with love and roseate 
with the glow of the unfailing fires of the Eter- 
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nal Altar; a brow beaming with benignity and 
the peace that passeth all understanding—and 
this vision of celestial joy stamped with the im- 
mutability of the Everlasting and fadeless for- 
evermore. 

I have said that the eyes were sad; it is this 
sadness which affects the beholder more perhaps 
than anything else, as it connects the woman 
with earth and assures us that it was not alto- 
gether as an angel, assoiled of all human taint, 
that the great artist saw the Virgin in his dream. 
In the face of the child Jesus, too, which bears a 
mysterious resemblance to that of Mary, there is 
an expression of earnest sorrow, as if there resi- 
ded in the soul of the yet unconscious infant 
some presage of the day when the bitter cup of 
Atonement was to be lifted to his lips and the 
will of the Father was to be accomplished, albeit 
to the inexpressible anguish of the woman who 
now bears him in her arms with the affectionate 
grasp of maternity. It is this blending of the 
human with the divine nature, this bodying forth 
of the immortal attributes of the Redeemer’ this 
sanctification, as it were. of the mother of God 
without causing her to resign all trace of her 
earthly being, that speaks to the sympathy of all 
who look upon the picture. It seems like a 
glimpse of the spirit-world vouchsafed to us while 
yet dwelling within the barriers of clay—a chink 
through which there slants downward from the 
regions of revolutionless day a pencil of light 
into the valley of bleeding and broken hearts, 
and especially is this feeling experienced when 
one regards the angels who sit at the foot of the 
painting, those fair representatives of the angel 
idea which has possessed the minds of all people 
since the world began, with their thoughtful up- 
turned faces and their wings of rainbow plu- 
mage. 

There is one other picture in the world which 
appeals as powerfully to the unartistic beholder, 
and this is suggestive of emotions directly of an 
opposite character. I saw it upon the easel of 
Ary Scheffer,* the poet painter of Paris, who oc- 
cupies the first rank of living artists, who ex- 
pressed upon canvass the touching and marvel- 
lous melancholy of Mignon and whose glorious 
pieces of the Christus Consolator and the Chris- 
tus Remunerator have awakened such universal 
admiration. The picture is that of Francesca 

* The atelier of Ary Scheffer is not one of those ar- 


tists’ lounging places where everybody is free to go to 
kill time and discuss “ high art” over a morning cigar- 


di Rimini, and I refer to it here because it 
seems to give as faithful a foreshadowing of the 
cloudy and remorseful atmosphere of the realms 
of despair as Raphael’s painting presents of the 
brilliance of Paradise. The story is told by Dan- 
te and has been made the subject of a poem by 
Leigh Hunt, but Scheffer has translated it with 
all the horror and vividness of the Italian mas- 
ter. Two forms of matchless beauty, condemned 
through eternity to eudure the pangs of hopeless, 
because guilty love, are sweeping before Virgil 
and Dante as they pass through the shades, wrapt 
in a deep and agonizing gloom—what inconceiv- 
able anguish is written upon the sweet features 
of the woman which are turned towards you in 
deathlike yet deathless pallor! The face of the 
man is averted, as if the painter acknowledged 
the impossibility of depicting his more intense 
and unutterable despair. There is nothing re- 
pulsive in this wonderful work of art, though it 
speaks to us of retribution with the most awful 
distinctness, and in recalling the light such as 
“never was on sea or land” that burns around 
the Madonna di San Sisto, { shall always think 
of the subtle depths of gloom that envelop Fran- 
cesca and her wretched lover. 


The Madonnas of Raphael, which are scattered 
through the galleries of hurope from London to 
Naples, bear so striking a resemblance to each 
other as to hint at an earthly original, the 
probable inamorata of his youth, of whom Vasa- 
ri tells us nothing, concerning whom indeed al! 
the biographers are silent. That they are not 
purely ideal, the uniform fidelity and wraisem- 
blance of the lineaments would imply, apart from 
their general likeness to each other, and that the 
lovely being whom they represent was not a com- 
panion of the artist’s maturer days is almost cer- 
tain from the fact that she appears only in that 
glorified form of the Blessed Virgin. We can 
fancy her to have been some sunny-haired, azure- 
eyed maiden with whom he had rambled over 
the breezy hillsides of Urbino, or who had sat 
down beside him in the painting-room of Peru- 
gino his master, as the first sweet flowers of ima- 
gination rose at the touch of his magic pencil, 
and whom death had wrested from his arms and 
‘“anonized to his perception. Thus he came te 
regard her ever afterwards through the halo of a 
heavenly ether, and that wondrous and happy 
change was effected so exquisitely described by 
the Friar in the case of Hero, 





Admission to it is difficult to obtain and is accorded to 


few. I desire to return my grateful acknowledgments | 


io William W. Mann Esq. the distinguished Paris cor-} 
respondent of the National Intelligencer (and well known ° 


: 
to the readers of the Messenger as formerly a regular! 


contributor to its pages) for his kindness in presenting | 
metoM. Scheffer whose courteous reception I shall } 
never forget. 





‘The idea of her life had sweetly crept 
Into his study of imagination, 


And every lovely organ of her life 
Had come apparelled in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 
* {nto the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she lived indeed. 
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We can suppose this to have been the history of 
the Madonna whom we see with the Goldfinch, 
in the Chair, beneath the palm trees, or poised 
in mid-heaven, in whatever attitude she has been 
painted, and rejoice that it was so—rejoice that 
the soul-empress of Raphael lived not to be trans- 
mitted to posterity in like manner with the 
mistress of Titian or the fair sinner whom Cor- 
reggio worshipped. 

Occupied with such thoughts I sat, perhaps, an 
hour before the Madonna di San Sisto, forgetting 
the fact that I must soon bid it good-bye, and 
ignoring the crowd that passed along the rooms, 
gentlemen with glasses stuck in their dexter orbs 
and Murray under their left arms, young ladies 
throwing a glance upon the finest object in the 
collection and tripping off to see something else, 
till R—— roused me from my reverie and begged 
that I would come and look at a picture that was 
really “slap up.’”’ For his part he liked the old 
masters well enough, but there were other things 
to be seen in the gallery besides Raphaels, and 
this one ought not to be slighted. There was so 
much good sense in the remark that I went away 
with him and soon found myself taking off my 
hat to La Belle Chocolatiere. ‘Some years ago, it 
seems, there was a young woman who served 
chocolate to the habitués of a coffee-house in Vi- 
enn, with such infinite grace, that there was not 
a young gallant in the Austrian capital who did 
not esteem it a rare privilege to receive that frag- 
rant beverage from her dainty hands. Number- 
less were the compliments offered to her charms 
as she would appear bearing the chocolate tray 
like another Hebe translated from the skies to 
the Danube, but she hearkened to none of them, 
and the Vienna dandics swore that of all the cruel 
tormentors that ever wore petticoats, La Belle 
Chocolatiére was the most heartless and indifferent. 
At length one of the proudest and noblest of the 
Austrian Effulgencies paid suit in the most hon- 
orable way to the beauty of the coffee-room, and 
she became a Dietrichstein and shone thereafter 
in the proud halls of the Hapsburgs. The yirtu- 
ous creature has been dead these hundred years, 
but we had the satisfaction of offering our homage 
to her excellence of character and her pulchritude 
of person, in a charming crayon which exhibits 
her in her capacity of waitress, bearing a cup of 
chocolate. The Swede declared it was one pic- 
ture of the most agreeable. .R—-— went off look- 
ing for a copy of it to adorn the dining-room of 
his Philadelphia home. 

To tell of the other gems of the Dresden gal- 
lery ; of the enchanting recumbent Magdalen of 
Battoni; of the famous Notice of Correggio in 
in Which the light is thrown like a visible 
glory from the person of the infant Saviour; 
of the delicious Vandykes introducing us to the 





most stately and aristocratic old ladies and gen- 
tlemen whom we could wish to have been our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers; to 
speak of all these things would render these idle 
and rambling sketches as tedious as a catalogue 
and not half so satisfactory. I lingered by each 
of them till absolutely drunk with the joy of my 
eyes for what they saw, and came away reluctant- 
ly enough. As we reached the portico of the 
building, I missed my faithful Murray and went 
back to look for it, while my companions waited 
for me without. The gardiens were shutting up 
the gallery—the artists engaged in making copies 
of the pictures came shuffling along with their 
palettes and pencils—all the loungers were filing 
towards the entrance. On I hurried from room 
to room until I found my red-covered vade mecum 
lying on the sofa before the Sistine Virgin. The 
apartment was hushed and the partially closed 
windows admitted only a sufficient quantity of 
light to enable me to see the picture, which ap- 
peared all the more mystical and majestic in the 
soft obscurity. So I sat down to enjoy a farewell 
sight of it. How long I remained there I know 
not, but until one of the officials shook me and 
notified me that it was dempus abire—time to be 
off—and when [ got out, R swore that by his 
watch it had been three-quarters of an hour, and 
that, but for a mere accident which took the cus- 
todian back into the gallery, I would have been 
locked up there for the night. What dreams 
might not have visited my slumbers, what angels 
might not have descended to look upon their 
counterparts in those seraph-inhabited rooms and 
thus appeared to my enraptured vision had I re- 
mained there, it was pleasant to conjecture. 

I have no incidents to narrate of our sojourn 
in Dresden, though had we been a week earlier 
we might have heard a concert of Jenny Gold- 
schmidt which was given at the Hotel de Saxe 
where we were lodged, and which the landlord 
confidentially informed me was not that shower of 
brilliants that a coneert of Jenny Lind had been 
in days gone by. It was melancholy, that indi- 
vidual said, to observe what a failing there had 
been of her wonderful powers, yet who can think 
of Jenny singing a nursery version of ah mon 
fils! and happy in her quiet home, and wish to 
bring her back to the footlights, though she sang 
as never prima donna did before? The concert 
she had given was for a charitable purpose and had 
been of course eminently successful in a pecuni- 
ary point of view. 








We drove out of Dresden one afternoon to a 
fair, where we 5aw some very odd things indeed, 
which Dickens only would be competent to des- 
eribe. Very distinctly do I remember the intense- 
ly funny panorama of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that af- 
forded so much satisfaction to our Swedish friends - 
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who had read that veracious history, and the re- | 
volving railways with their crowded trains of fat | 
children, and the Tanz Saal or dancing room, en- | 
trance two groschen, where the fair daughters of | 
Saxony Redowa’d themselves into a condition of, 
positive inflammability, until their round faces | 
were absolutely red hot and glistened like burn-| 
ished kettles,—all these remain fresh in my rec-, 
ollection as when I laughed over them at the Ho- | 
tel de Saxe with a bottle of Rhine wine constant-! 
ly passing from Swede to American and repassing | 
from American to Swede. 

The time soon came for us to leave the Saxon. 
capital, and as I ran over in my mind its plea-| 
sures and attractions, I thought that if there was 
any one of the rulers of Europe whose position | 
was to be envied, any King or Kaiser or Margraf 
or Hereditary Herzog who was less bored than} 
another by his condition of royalty, whose life | 
might be supposed only a round of reasonable! 
enjoyments and with whom a republican might} 
be willing to exchange lots, it was perhaps the | 
quiet, easy, philosophizing faincant of a mon-! 
arch who ruled over Saxony and owned the. 
flashings jewels and the miraculous paintings and | 
the pretty opera house and the lofty palace that) 
Dresden contains. At that moment, the King 
had gone into the Tyrol to botanize and to die. | 
Two weeks afterwards his body was brought | 
back to his beautiful Dresden, a refractory horse | 
having by an unlucky kick given him a passport | 
to another world. 


Sceptre and crown must tumble down 


says truly the poet. 


{ 
| 
Mount Vernon Association.—The ladies of this | 
Association announce a celebration of the 4th of | 
July, in Richmond, at the African Church. Ora-' 
tions will be delivered by the Rey. Dr. Burrows of 
the Baptist Church, also by Mr. Beverley R. Well- 
ford. The military are engaged to attend. Since 
the report of the ladies in the last month’s Messen- 
ger a large number of circulars and subscription 
papers have been distributed over the Union, and 
from the flattering notices that have appeared in 
various remote sections there is a prospect of the 


wide extension of the cause. Persons of infiu- 


WOMAN’S APPEAL. 


TO THE WOMEN OF 


AMERICA. 


Praying for their aid,in purchasing the ground and 


ence are daily sending in valuable donations and 
warm expressions of sympathy with the patriotic | 


efforts of the ladies. 

We have also to record that the Virginia State 
Committee have been extremely zealous in taking 
up subscriptions throughout Richmond and a very 


large sum has been collected. These are inspir- 


ing auguries of almost certain success. 
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erecting a Mausoleum, at Mount Vernon, sacred to 
the memory of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
BY ISAAC McLELLAN. 


Haste with your jewels, Sisters, bring 
The brilliants, that adorn your brow ; 
The diamonds, and the crystal string 
Of pearls, the ruby’s crimson glow ; 
From coffer and from casquet pour, 
With lavish hand, the golden ore, 
That o’er our Father’s dust may rise, 
A peerless column to the skies. 


O! shame, that o’er his sacred head, 
©! shame, that o'er his precious dust, 
No, grand, illustrious dome is spread, 
Nor stately shrine, nor sculptur’d bust, 
Nor soaring shaft, to bear his name ; 
Emblazon’d with his deeds of fame, 


In morning’s glow, and evening’s flame. 


But raukly there wild grasses wave, 
Nettles and thistles, briery weeds, 
Luxuriant, scatter there their seeds, 

O’er him, the bravest of the brave ! 

And choke a sad neglected grave ! 

O! rather there, the roses red, 

And lilies pure, their blooms should shed, 
And myrtle boughs adorn his bed. 


U! rather there, where mouldering stone 
And crumbled wall decaying lean, 

A bower should twine its flowery zone 

And belt the spot with living green ; 

A fountain spout its showery bow, 

And birds should sing, flowers should blow, 
And statues lift their brows serene, 

And high a marble altar show 

That our Great Father sleeps below! 


Vhen, Sisters of this wide-spread land, 
Come link’d with flowers, come hand in hand 
A filial, reverential band ; 

Come from gray hut, from sumptuous hail, 


Snow-headed age, and youthful bloom, 


= 


Singing sweet hymns, approach thie ton 
Exalt our Temple, let it climb 
To heaven, majestic and sublime 


New York, June, 1853, 
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MACAULAY AND KIRKE WHITE. 


A writer in the New York TJimes thus traces 
back to its rightful source an idea which has been 
long admired in one of the most rhetorical of 
Macaulay’s Essays— 


In the Dai_y Timks of yesterday, in the remarks on 
“ Misplaced Ideas,’’ little more was done than correcting 
the Albion’s mistake in attributing to Sypnry Smrru the 
paternity of an idea which MacavLay has made popular, 
but did not create. The originator of the picturesque 
passage was no doubt Henry Kirke Waitt, but we 
think that Macavtay did not borrow from him but from 
SHELLEY, who it is clear had the lines of Wutre in his 
mind. We shall trace the progress of the idea, or rath- 
er, the progress of the wandering artist through the pa- 
ges of English literature and into a popular reputation— 
thus commencing with what is generally conceded as his 
present “local habitation,” and conveying him back to 
that home from which he was kidnapped. 


In MacavuLay’s brilliant review of Ranxke’s Ecclesias- 
tical and Political History ef the Popes, &c., the pas- 
sage alluded to occurs. Tracing the antiquity and 
strength of the papacy, and marveling at its continuous 
“life and youthful vigor,’ he writes : 


**She was great and respected before the Saxon had 
set foot on Britain—before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine—when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Anti- 
och—when idols were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst 


of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 


London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's.” 


This was published in the Edinburgh Review, Octo- 
ber, 1840. So much for Macavrtay. Now for SHecciey. 

In the dedication of Peter Bell the Third, by Miching 
Mallecho (Percy B. SHet.ey,) to Thomas Brown, Esq., 
the younger, (Tom Moorg,) author of the Fudge Family 
we have the following passage : 


“ Hoping that the immortality which you have given 
to the Fudges, you will receive from them, and in the firm 


expectation that when London shali be a habitation of 


bitterns, when Si. Paul's and Westminster Abbey stand 
shapeless and nameless ruins, in the midst of an unpeo- 
pled marsh; when the piers of Waterloo Bridge shall 
become the nuclei of islets of reeds and esiers, and cast 
the jagged shadows of their broken arches on the solitary 
stream, some transatlantic commentator will be weighing 


in the scales of some new and now unimagined system of 


criticism, the respective merits of the Bells and Fudges, 
and their historians.” 
This is dated Dec. 1, 1819. 


We give not only the parallel passages, but a little of 


their settings, so to speak, the more fully to confirm our 
belief that the reviewer fashioned his succinet picture 
from the more various details of SHELLEY’s composition. 
In Macavuxay we find the idea of Kirke Wuirr and the 
details of SHELLEY; because in the latter we have the 
idea and some of the details of Wurve’s passage, which 
we give. 


Macaulay and Kirke White. 
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In the series of poetic fragments entitled Time, and 
which was begun about 1803, and written on between that 
period and Wuire’s death, in 1806, we arrive at the birth- 
home of Macautay’s “ Traveller from New-Zealand,” 
SHEtiey’s “Transatlantic Commentator,” and Kings 
Wuuirtr’s “ Bold Adventurer,” all of whom are reduci- 
ble to the same skeleton, in a variety of disguises, seek- 
ing the picturesque under some difficulties, and each 
persisting in the “ruin” of St. Paul's. 


Reviewing the weakness of mortal man, who “ idly 
reasons of eternity,” ruminating on the fate of empires, 
of Rome, 


‘ Living but im the tale of other times,” 
and 


“ polished Greece become the seat 
Of ignorance and sloth,” &c. 


the poet, pondering, like Marius amid the ruins, shows 
his mind to travel into the future; and seeing it, through 
the desolation of the past, his imagination bodies forth 
the time when Britain shall follow 


“ Cities numberless ; 
Tyre, Sydon, Babylon and Troy, 
And rich Phenicia.”’ 


and when 


‘Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity— 


O’er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the loud curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks along the void ; 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and heard 
The bittern booming in the woods, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.” 


Thus far Kinke Wairte’s parental authority is unde- 
niable; but if even it were slightly doubtful, the annexed 
quotation on the decline of Albion, the growth of the 
arts elsewhere, and its eflect, is conclusive evidence 
against SHELLEY and Macavtay: 


‘* Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then, perchance, 
Some bold adventarer, fill’d with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 
Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever plow’d before—espies the eliffs 

Of fallen Albion. To that land unknown 

He journeys joyful; and perhaps descries 

Some vestige of her ancient stateliness ; 

Then he with vain conjecture fills his mind 

Of the unheard of race, which had arrived 

At science in that solitary nook, 

Far from the civilized world ; and sagely sighs, 
And moralizes on the state of man.”’ 
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Pec WoFFinGTon. Curistiz Jounstone—Novels. By 
Charles Reade. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1559. 
[From A. Morris, 97, Main Street. 





We have in these two neatly printed volumes, some- 
thing very unlike the great mass of fiction which has 
been thundered down upon the present generation. Mr. 
Reade certainly derives his inspiration neither from Bul- 
wer or Dickens or Thackeray or any other magnate of 
letters—and the path he pursues is wholly apart from, 
and independent of the literary preserves of those “ dis- 
tinguished names.”’ Brief, rapid, summing up in a few 
words, and with the ease of a dramatist a multitude of de- 
tails which an ordinary writer would spread remorseless- 
ly over an hundred pages—Mr. Reade produces the im- 
pression he aims to produce, with great success, and in 
the briefest time. [t is true that this brevity is occasion- 
ally pushed to extravagance, and that the narrative hur- 
ries on with the too great rapidity of a regularly con- 
structed play; and the author should remember that 
what is called audorial comment must in romances sup- 
ply the place of scenery, dresses, and acting in the dra- 
ma; but the dramatic force with which the scenes are 
portrayed, goes far to redeem these novels from’our criti- 
cal objection. What is indisputable about these two lit- 
tle works is the actual dramatic power of the writer. The 
character of Christie Johnstone is a creation—not an 
adaptation, or a weak or strong copy, or an imaginary 
personage out of real life. She lives and breathes, and 
is delineated with a vigor which carries the reader along 
with surprise and delight. In Peg Woffington we have 


aE . > 

“Constance Herbert” is likely to meet with more fa- 

vor at the hands of such than any of its predecessors. 

The design of it is to inculcate the excellent lesson that 

duty should always triumph over inclination and that 

happiness can only result from a strict adherence to the 

former without regard to any consequences that may 

ensue. Perhaps the moral of the book may be more ac- 
curately stated in the commandment “* Thou shalt have 

none other Gods but me,” for to the idealization and 

idolatry of mere human beings, in the case of the love- 

lorn maiden who blindly elevates the weak, errring crea- 
ture of her fendre to the only niche in the temple of her 
heart before which she worships, the authoress traces 
all the sorrow of this life which consists in vain regrets 
over the past. With the hope of impressing this more 
strongly upon the reader, Miss Jewsbury artfully makes 
all the gentlemen of her story, who are the objects of fe- 
male adoration in the beginning, become disagreeable 
and even repulsive before the close, and Titania herself, 
when she awoke from the sweet influence of Puck’s 
lethargic juices, was not more disgusted with the thing 
she had loved, than was Constance Herbert with Mr. 
Philip Marchmont when he was presented to her divest- 
ed of all his fascinations. Thus a healthful solace is ad- 
ministered to disappointed lovers who are taught that 
after all they may have only escaped making very 
wretehed alliances when the love-letters and presents 
have been packed up and sent back, and they have bu- 
ried their affaires du ceur and written a cruel epitaph 
and shed bitter tears upon the tomb of the affections. To 
young men who have suffered and “ dearest girls” who 
are pining, as well as to all who would read a highly 
entertaining narrative enfercing the demands of duty, we 
commend the volume. 


_—_—- 


Tue History ofr Narotzon Bonaparte. /2 two Vol- 


an admirable picture of a celebrated actress of the last] umes. By J. S.C. Ansorr. New York: Harper & 
century, who flourished, the delight of “the town” about] Brothers. 1855. [From A. Morris 97, Main Street. 


the year 1756. Mr. Reade has drawn her portrait with 
great effect, and her anomalous character is traced admi- 
rably in all its windings. The story seems to be adapted 
from a comedy, and it might be turned into one again by 
cutting out the narrative portions ; and the effect of this 
has been a quasi unreality in the plot, which we need 
not pause to dwell further upon. But the creative ge- 
nius of the author informs and colors all, and Peg, and 


Triplet, and Mabel Vane are all admirable. 


We trust that we shall have many more stories as vi- 
gorous and entertaining from Mr. Reade, who writes in 
the tone and spirit of a Christian gentleman. With the 
most obvious pet theories on the subject of his art, and 
with a misconception of its capabilities we think—he yet 
possesses an original creative vigor which will give him 


deserved celebrity. 





Constance Hersert. A Novel. By Gernavvine E. 
Jewspury. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 


lishers. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Syeet. 


The pious labours of the Rev. Mr. Abbott, which fo: 
two years have been watched with such absorbing in- 
terest by the seaders of Harper’s Magazine are at length 
completed and we have the result before us in the form 
of two goodly volumes filled with spirited wood engra- 
vings and embellished with two fine stcel portraits of Napo- 
leon as First Consul and Emperor. As a History there 
is little to be said in favour of this work, though as an 
‘imaginative production it might fairly claim our mingled 
praise and astonishment. If Mr. Abbott had attempted 
to see how far he could practise upon the credulity of 
mankind, he could not have falsified the annals of the 
world more completely than in this strange tissue of ab- 
surd flatteries. The present Emperor should lose no 
time in bestowing upon the reverend gentleman the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honour and in securing his invalu- 
ble services as Historian of the Coup d’ Etat, since the 
man who can find matter for commendation in the little 
affair at Jaffa might even give a pleasant colour to tho 
violation of one’s oath. 


Miss Jewsbury’s first appearance in authorship was me 


by means of a novel entitled Zoe, which created a cer- 
tain sensation in its day, but was considered of rather 
questionable reputation. Her later works the Half Sts- 


Bet Smith Asbroap. New York: J.C. Derby. 1855, 
{From Butters and Simons, 157 Main Street. 


ters and Marian Withers gained for her the name of a} “Bel Smith” is the nom-de-plume of Mrs. Don Piatt, 
“strong minded woman” desirous of reforming society|the accomplished wife of our Secretary of Legation at 
through the employment of fictions which, however ad-| Paris, under which she has written much for the Home 


mired for their power and passion by the world at large 


»| Journal and other Northern publications. Her sketches 


are apt to be regarded with much the same sort of sus-| of European travel and Life in Paris are highly piquant 
picion by “proper people” that they lock upon the] and entertaining, as might be expected when we conside: 


writings of Madame Dudevant. 








the talent of the writer and her stand-point of observa- 
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tion at the court of the French Emperor. The work is 
jliustrated with numerous wood-engravings which would 
have been admirable if they had been executed with half 
the spirit manifested in the original drawings which were 
shown us by Bel Smith herself—but unfortunately many 
of them have been shockingly done, especially the por- 
trait of Judge Mason, which would hardly be recognised 
by his friends. We commend the volume to all summer 
travellers as a delightful companion for the railway or 
the steamboat. 


roe 


A CommonpLace Boox of Thoughts, Memories and 
Fancies. By Mrs. Jameson. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


Truly a charming book—one to carry with you to the 
country and read beneath the shade of friendly trees 
in the long days of summer—indulging in pleasant 
“thoughts,” running over with happy “ memories,” and 
beguiling with delicate “ fancies’’—indeed just what we 
should expect the album of Mrs. Jameson to be. ‘The 
“ Reve'ation of Childhood” is of deep interest as unfold- 
ing the growth and development of a superior mind, and 
abounds in the most important traths concerning educa- 
tion and the proper treatment of the infant character. 
We rejoice that the fragments composing the volume 
have not been lost to the world, which cannot but profit 
by their genial and healthful philosophy. 


A Manuva or Ancient History. By Dr. Leonnarp 
Scumitz, F.R.S.E. Philadelphia: Blanchard and 
Lea. 1855. [From G. M. West, under the Exchange 
Hotel. 


The object of this work is to give a popular summary 
of the remote history of the world of which little is now 
studied except the annals of Greece and Rome. This 
has been done with great perspicuity by the learned au- 
thor who is well known as “ Rector of theeHigh School 
of Edinburgh,” and to whom we are indebted for many 
previous works of permanent interest and value. 


Tue Missinc Bripe,on Miniam tue Avrencrer. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournwortn. T. 3B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. [From Butters and Simons, 157 Main 
Street. 


The scene of this story is laid in this country about 
the year 1814 and the incidents, as the reader may judge 
from the terrific title, are of the intensest sort of “ thril- 
ling interest.”” The admirers of Mrs. Southworth, and 
she has created many by her passionately sensuous 
style, will no doubt find the “ Missing Bride” highly 
entertaining. For ourselves, we never sup on horrors with 
any satisfaction nor can we approve that class of fiction 
to which the previous works of this lady belong. 


The busy press of Messrs. Appleton of New York has 
given us during the month a batch of most agreeable 
publications. Of these “ Zhe Brief Remarker on the 


Ways of Man, by Ezra Sampson” is compact of ear- | 


nest thoughts fitly expressed and should be read and 


pondered by young-and old. It might bo introduced in 
’ our schools and academies with great propriety as a work 


on Ethics, “ The Iroquois, By Minnie Myrtle” is a full 


ew Works. 


(Juny, 1855. 





and excellent treatise upon the Indian character, showing 
the bright side of it and presenting many interesting in- 
cidents in border life. For the lovers of fiction two ori- 
ginal novels, both founded on home materials, are offered 
in “ The Winkles” and “ The English Orphans.’ The 
former work has a numerous but striking dramatis perso- 
ne which affords the author abundant room for the illus- 
tration of salient points of character. All these publica 
tions are beautifully printed and may be obtained of A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 





i ee wee 


One of the most delightful books we have read for 
many a day is “ Pictures from the Battle Fields,” by the 
* Roving Englishman,” just issued from the house of 
George Routledge, London and New York. We have no 
idea who this “ Roving Englishman” may be, but he has 
the keenest eye for the ludicrous side of life and the most 
brilliant way of recording incident and adventure of any 
gemleman that has visited the East, since Mr. Titmaish 
went on that famous journey from Cornhill to Cairo, 
His pictures of the Turk, the Russian, the French sol- 
dier, the Zouave, are wonderfully life-like and fresh, 
though some allowance must be made for the prejudices 
of the author. There is withal a rare command of the 
pathetic displayed in his touching episodes of the pillage 
and disaster of battle. Beneath the glittering surface of 
the writer’s wit we detect moreover an earnest purpose of 


i reforming the abuses of patronage and the senile mal- 
administration which have wrought such evil effects in 


the Crimea campaign. In the preface especially, the 
author comes down with just and well-timed severity up- 
on the hereditary aristocracy of England, and it is im- 


| possible to resist the force of his reasoning with regard 


to this imme.orial incubus upon the country. We hope 
to hear from the “ Roving Englishman” again, and com- 
mend him cordially to the American public in the beau- 
tiful dress in which the clear typography of Mr. Rout- 


i ledge has introduced him to their acquaintance. 
| 
| 





| We return our acknowledgments to Ex-President Ty- 
| ler for a copy of his “ Lecture delivered before the Mary- 
| land Institute for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, on 
Tuesday Evening, March 20, 1855." It is a valuable re- 
sumé of historical events in the United States between 
the years 1812 and 1836, and shows that the distinguish- 
ed author is not unprofitably employing those intervals 
of time which are left him from agricultural pursuits, in 
his retirement from the public arena. 


Cur thanks are due to the Rev. T. V. Moore of this 
City for a copy of “Prize Essays on Juvenile Delin- 
quency,’*recently brought out in pamphlet form in Phil 
adelphia. Mr. Moore is the author of one of these Es- 
says, entitled “ God’s University ; or the Family consid- 
ered as a Government, a School and a Church,’ which, 
like everything else that comes from his pen, is marked 
by dignity of style and strength of thought. 


Mr. G. M. West has sent us a copy of the * Watch- 
man,”’ a novel which has attained a very wide circulation, 
but upon which we cannot here pronounce judgment. 








